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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


The President and the Press 

(p. 19) 

Digest of the Article 

About 550 newspaper and radio re- 
porters are accredited to the White 
House. One of their important news 
sources is the weekly Presidential press 
conference. Although the President is 
under no constitutional obligation to 
hold these conferences, it is now estab- 
lished by custom. Theodore Roosevelt 
was the first President to make a prac- 
tice of talking to newspapermen about 
Government problems. Wilson formal- 
ized the procedure somewhat. Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover continued the 
practice but were not too happy about 
it. Franklin. D. Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman have taken full advantage of 
opportunities offered by conferences. 

Although many answers to important 
questions are brief, and some of the 
questions are trivial, there is general 
agreement that the conferences help to 
keep the public informed about what 
their chief elected official is thinking. 

The Presidential press conference 
contrasts with the British system of 
questioning political leaders. In Britain, 
the cabinet submits to questioning by 
members of Parliament. Our President, 
Rowever, is responsible to the people 
and not to Congress. 

Answers to questions are sometimes 
not as spontaneous as they seem. Be- 
fore the conference the President is 
briefed by aides as to questions likely 
to arise. Sometimes the President reads 
a prepared statement before submitting 
to questions. The conferences are re- 
corded on tape, and the President may 
not be quoted directly unless he gives 
express permission for such quotation. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To discuss with students the signifi- 
cance of the Presidential press confer- 
ence. 





Cavalcade Awards Issue 


The May issue of Literary Caval- 
cade will be a special Scholastic 
Awards Annual issue. Its contents 
will be entirely devoted to award- 
winning work in the 1952 Scholas- 
tic Writing and Art Awards. 

For this reason the issue will be 
a little late in arriving in the 
schools. It should reach subscribers 
soon after May 15. 

If your class doesn’t subscribe to 
Cavalcade and would like copies of 
the Awards issue, you may pur- 
chase them for 25¢ each. Address 
orders to the Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Students belonging 
to the Teen Age Book Club may 
obtain copies of the Awards issue 
of Cavalcade_as a May selection of 
TAB Club—@r as a June dividend 
book. 

The May 21 issues of Senior 
Scholastic, Practical English, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic will 
also publish some of the award- 
winning work. 











Assignment 

1. How does the Presidential press 
conference serve the public? What are 
some of the weaknesses of the confer- 
ence? 

2. Compare the British and Ameri- 
can methods of gaining information 
from political leaders. 


Motivation 

Let’s look at the cartoon on page 19. 
Do you think that tossing questions at 
the President takes time that the Presi- 
dent might use in more important 
work? Defend your answer. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Since there is no law which re- 
quires the President to answer report- 
ers’ questions, why does he do so? 


2. Why are so many reporters sent 
to Washington by their newspapers? 

8. How might the press conferences 
with the President be improved? 

4. Why doesn’t Prime Minister 
Churchill hold press conferences like 
the Président’s? 

5. Should the President be required 
by law to answer questions before Con- 
gress? Defend your answer. 


Summary 

The first amendment to the United 
States Constitution guarantees us free- 
dom of the press. How is this guarantee 
made more valuable by the President’s 
press conferences? 


Activity 

Have a student act as President of 
the United States. The class can act as 
White House correspondents. Questions 
may be written by the student reporters 
in advance of the “conference.” They 
can stem from the news of the day. 


Reference 
Presidents and the Press, by James E. 
Pollard (Macmillan, 1947). 


Should Congress Now Authorize 
the St. Lawrence Seaway? 


(p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 

The seaway proposal has gained new 
timeliness with Canada’s plan to build 
the seaway without American help, if 
U. S. cooperation is postponed further. 

Proponents hold that the seaway will 
open our inland ports to ocean-going 
traffic; that lowered cost of transporta- 
tion by cargo ships will benefit U. S. 
business and agriculture; that it would 
provide an alternate transportation 
route in the event of war; that hydro- 
electric projects along the seaway 
would lower power costs and increase 
the supply of power; that revenue from 
the sale of power and use of the seaway 
would pay off the cost in fifty years; 
that if Canada builds the seaway alone, 
our ships might be discriminated 
against. 
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Opponents hold that the proposed 
channel would not permit ocean-going 
ships to carry full cargoes; that diver- 
sion of traffic from our Eastern sea- 
would hurt us economically; that 
in time of war the seaway could be put 
bomb; that addi- 
power is not required 
ind its costs will be much higher than 
that the cost of the project 
has been grossly underestimated; that 
Canada is under obligation to us for so 
would not suffer 
should build 


ports 
out of use with one 
tional electric 


predicted 


many things that we 
discrimination even if she 
it alone. 
Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against Congressional 
approval of the proposed St. Lawrence 


seaway. 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns outline the 
arguments for and against the proposed 
seaway. (Avoid copying the bold italics 
which head each argument.) 

2. Which of the arguments for or 
against the seaway did you find most 
convincing? Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Let’s study the map of the sea- 
way project on page 7. Which states 
are directly affected by the seaway? 
Trace for us, by calling out the names 
of the Great Lakes and other points on 
the map, the route vou would take from 
Montreal to Duluth. At what points 

ould most of the construction work be 
required? 

2. What difference 
us if the seaway is built or not? 

3. Why has the building of the sea- 
way been delayed for so many years? 

4. Should Congress approve the plan 
for helping Canada to build the 
answer! 


does it make t 


sea- 
way? Defend your 
Activities 

1. Organize 
in class in which student 


a round-table discussion 
“experts” ex- 
for 
“audience” 
and make 
A student 

program. 


opinion on the 
about 15 The 
can ask questions 
from the floor 
moderate the 
reminded of the 
from time to 


change question 
minutes 
(class 
comments 
chairman can 
He should be 
bility of a brief summary 
as the program moves along 

“practice” 
which a 


desira- 


time 

2. Have the 
letter to a 
point of view is taken on the question. 
As a rule, letters to Congressmen (busy 
people) should cover not than 
one side of a page. Opportunity may be 
taken to stress the 
letters 

3. A student can act as 


class write a 
Congressman in 

more 
form of such 


proper 


a Congress 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
May 21, 1952 


Special Issue—25th Anniversary 
of the Scholastic Art Awards 

Awards-winning entries in Historical 
Article and Current Events Article clas- 
sifications. 

Award-winning entry in 
graphical Sketch classification. 

Awards-winning entries in Short 
Story and Short Short Story classifica- 
tions. 

History of the Scholastic Awards and 
How They Grew. 

Show pieces from the 1952 National 
High School Art Exhibition. 

What’s Ahead This Summer 
tional Affairs. 

What’s Ahead 
World Affairs. 


Autobio- 


in Na- 


This Summer in 








Meet Dr. Arthur Abramson (p. 6) 


Every student will want to meet Dr 
—— in our “Interview of the 
Week.” A graduate of McGill Univer- 
sity, in Montreal, Dr. Abramson was 
paralyzed from the waist down by a 
sniper’s bullet while he was aiding our 
troops in the 1944 Ardennes battle. 

Although he had only small chance 
to live, Dr. Abramson rallied with the 
help of medical science. Although still 
paralyzed, he has achieved national 
fame for his aid to disabled veterans 
of World War II. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you had the chance to inter- 
view Dr. Abramson, what is one ques- 
tion which you would ask him? 

2. What do you like about him? 

8. Do you know anyone who has 
shown his kind of courage? 





man who has a definite point of view 
on the question. He can be interviewed 
by the class acting as reporters at a 
press conference. Later, the reporters 
can write the story of the interview, 
with background on the controversy, 
for their “local papers.” 

4. The class cartographer may at- 
tempt a large map, suitable for display, 


based on the map on page 7. 


Philadelphia’s Model U. N. 
Assembly (p. 9) 


Digesi of the. Article 

This is an account of the Model 
United Nations Assembly of high school 
students in the Philadelphia area. Some 
600 students represented the various 
members of the General Assembly and 
acted in accordance with policy lines 
drawn by nations in the real U. N. 
Russia, too, was represented by a dele- 
gation headed by a 17-year-old high 
school senior 

Scholastic’s accredited U. N. 
spondent, who covered the Model U. N 
Assembly, reports that U. N. pro- 
cedures were followed faithfully, except 
that the delegates were less long-wind- 
ed and de owing to translations 
were not necessary 


corre- 


Activity 

The detail connected with organizing 
such a huge ae is, of course, great. 
Your school, however, may wish to in- 
itiate a similar project 

On a smaller scale, a little U. N. 
be attempted in class. Committees may 
be formed to represent various nations 
to consider action on problems ranging 
from disarmament to wavs of combat 
ting illiteracy in backward regions. 


can 


FREE EXTRA COPIES 

OF MAY 7TH ISSUE 
Teachers desiring extra copies of the 
May 7th issue of Senior Scholastie con- 
taining the pictoria] supplement, “John- 
son Makes the Team,” presented by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., may obtain them 
free of charge, as long as the supply 
lasts, by writing: Don Layman, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. A postcard request 


is sufficient.— Advertisement 





Answers to Semester Review Quiz 
(See pp. 15-18) 


Quiz: 1-Richard B. Russell; 
2-Earl Warren; 3-Robert A. Taft; 4-W. 
Averell Harriman; 5-Estes Kefauver; 6- 
Queen Juliana; 7-Olympic Games; 8-Queen 
Elizabeth; 9-Robert Schuman; 10-Winston 
Churchill; 11-Gen. Dwight Eisenhower; 
12-atomic bomb; 13-Dean Acheson; 14- 
Democratic party and Republican party; 
15-electric power. 

II. What Do You Know About South- 
east Asia: 1-Formosa; 2-Hong Kong; 3- 
Philippine Islands; 4-Malaya; 5-Java; 6- 
Thailand; 7-Indo-China; 8-Indo-China or 
Viet Nam; 9-Burma; 10-Pakistan; 11-Indig; 
12-China; 13-northeast; 14-1,500 miles. 

III. We Face Our Problems At Home 
ind Abroad: 1-Missouri; 2-Canada; 3-steel; 
4-Point Four; 5-NATO. 

IV. Problems in Other Lands: a-2; 
c-7; d-10; e-5; £-9; g-3; h-1; i-6; j-8. 

V. Reading A Political Map: 1-T; 2- 
}-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-T. 

VI. Social Science Dictionary: a-3; b-1; 

4; d-3; e-3; f-1; g-1; h-2; i-1; j-4. 

VIL. Reading a Chart: l-increased; 2- 
about 75; 3-1939; 4-between 5 and 10; 5 
ilmost 100 

VIIL. Pros 
4-Y; 5-Y; 6-N; 
12-N; 13-N; 14-Y; 
19-N; 20-Y 


I. Picture 


b-4; 


and Cons: 1-¥; 2-N; 3-N; 
7-N; 8-Y; 9-Y; 10-N; 11-Y; 
15-Y; 16-N; 17-Y; 18-N; 
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Snapshots coming up, too! 


Every va feast is a time for er too. Po add to any 
party—and they bring back the fun every time you look at them. 
Nowadays they‘e easy to take, indoors or out, day or night, 
black-and-white or in full color. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


. _America’s favorite by far 
Kodak Film _the film in the familiar yellow box. 
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“On Royal, the family portable, 


we type with ease and speed” 


When Alice types her history 
“Magic” Margin fits her need, 

For on Royal, the family portable, 
She types with ease and speed. 


Says Mom, “Just give me ‘Touch Control’ 
And my fingers are really freed, 

As I type on the family portable. 
On Royal, with ease and speed.” 





It’s the standard typewriter in portable size—- 
And all others must concede 

First place in our hearts to the typewriter 
Which we write on with ease and speed. 





See your local Royal Port- 
| able dealer today! Terms 
as low as $1.25 a week 
Choice of models; carry- 
ing case included. Ask 
about trade-in. allow- 
| ances. Royals come in 
two colors, Gray and 
Royal Tan. 


| Truly the 
standard typewriter 
in portable size 





You'll be right on time 
for the years ahead... 


. 
a q f 
* > ‘ 
a line CORA— 14K natural or white 
gold case, silk cord, $71.50. 


It’s a big moment, your coming admired for styling. And abso- 


vraduation! And it calls for an lutely unbeatable for year-in, 


important gift—one that will be year-out accuracy. If you wear a 


treasured for a lifetime. That’s Hamilton, you'll never be late for 

why every spring so many grad- that special date! 

uates pick Hamilton. This fine ; 
YOuRS FREE—fascinating illustrated 

\merican-made watch is tops in booklet “What Makes a Fine Watch 


Fine?” Write Hamilton Watch Co. 
\ » ro ot ) > yr] Ss . 
value throughout the world. Most Dept. J-2, Lancaster, Pa. 





Both teams win at Cotton Bowl! 
For all the players on both teams— 
Kentucky U. and Texas Christian | 
were awarded Hamilton watches 
after Kentucky's 20-7 victory on 
New Year’s Day at Dallas, Texas. 


7 ” 
NORDON—“cld” on the dial 
means sealed against moisture 


and dirt. Gold-filled, $71.50. 


CLYDE— natural gold-filled 
case and bracelet, $71.50. 


WENDA— natural or white 
gold-filled case, $64. 


SECOMETER ‘'B’’—gold-filled, 
sweep seconds hand, $66. 


America’s most 
PEGGY — natural or white wanted watch 


gold-filled, with bracelet, $66. 


All prices include Fed. Tax 
and are subject to change 


without notice. THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 
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- +. and that’s what we mean! [his let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Problem of India 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to reply to a letter con- 
cerning “India’s Hungry Millions” which 
appeared in your April 16th issue. First 
I must comment on the use of the word 
“hordes” with which the population of 
India was described. To me this seems 
to be used with a certain degree of con- 
tempt or at least disrespect. If this be 
the case, I would remind the writer that 


although India’s population is very large 
indeed, it cannot be forgotten that each 
member is an individual who, as stated 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, “has the right to lifé, liberty, 
and the security of person.” 

It is my sincere belief that it is Amer- 
ica’s duty to grant India the additional 
billion dollars to prevent widespread 
famine which has terrorized that nation 
for so long... : 

We have to remember that India is a 
new nation, not yet five years old, and 
she needs time to gain strength and to 
become a fully modern nation . . . 

The United States can give millions 
of Indians the right to live. We should 
do this, not only because it is a humane 
and Christian duty to do so, but also as 
a member nation of the United Nations, 
we should feel obligated to help our 
fellow men. 

Gay-Story Hamilton 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy 


Dear Editor: 

I am attending a school of at least 
1,200 and about 25 of the students are 
married. The morale of our school has 


5 


not been léwered and we certainly are 
not the laughing stock of this country. 
Married students attend the other 
schools in our district, too! I don’t be- 
lieve in getting married before finishing 
high school, but I don’t see why some- 
one should be deprived of a public edu- 
cation if he believes in getting married 
while still in high school. 

Gail Black 

Midland (Texas) High School 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Mean, vulgar fellow 
To plot a curve from its ‘ 
equation 


l 
2 
3 


Cosine (abbr. ) 


’ he is. 


» are 360 in 


Facts and Figures! 


By Emerson Martin, Jr., Kokomo (Ind.) High School 


* Starred words refer to mathematics 


~~ OO 


bo bo bo bot 


~) 
Zz 


50 
*Sl 


Perform diligently 
Mineral rock 

Lines from center of a 
circle to its circumfer 
ence. 

Lowest common denomi 
nator (abbr. ) 

Part of a straight line 
Results of simple addi- 
tion 

To exude 

Exclamation of sorrow 
Handle, manage 
Single cut 
Preposition: to 
At what time? 


ire 


Company (abbr: 
Eusebius (abbr 
Beautiful young woman 
Track worn by a wheel 
Printer’s measur 

Paddle your own 
Factual information 
Lung disease (abbr. ) 
Girl 

Beadle ( variation ) 
Lower side of triangle 
Paths of moving points 
Graphic representation 
Round and tapering to a 
point 

Tangent (abbr. ) 
Inclination of a line in 
a graph 

Grow old 

To sum up 

Come in. 

Logarithm (abbr.). 


Welcome 

Grade or official standing. 
Active duty training 
(abbr. ) 

3.1416 

Hello 

Positive sign 

Lowest common multiple 
(abbr. ) 

Yards (abbr. ) 

b orcinad b c d 

Juices of plants. 

When two lines meet 
they form an ——— 

A straight _.____ is the 
shortest distance between 
two points 

Chirp 
s line makes equal 
angles with all meridians 
on the surface of a sphere 
Storage bins for fodder. 
Angle Jess than 90 de- 
grees 

Entire sum 

Meaning, import 

Bleats of sheep 

Sign indicating the ex- 
traction of a root 

Social group descending 
trom a common ancestor 
Prefix signifying tenth 
Mistake (slang) 
Orchestra 

An easy gait, resembling 
a canter. 

Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion (abbr. ) 


. Boy 
2. Cotangent (abbr. ) 
. Past; gone by. 
. Side of a mght triangle. 
3. Compass direction 


Loan (abbr. ). 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Dr. Arthur Abramson 


He knows how to help others 
because he has helped himself 


i great deal of think 
In the 


that he lay helpless in a hospital bed, Di 


- EIGHTEEN months a man can cd 

ng especially when he cannot do anything else 
la hal 
S. Abramson thought about life, death, God, career 
ure. He came to 


from that bed he would do everything in his powel! 


the conclusion that if he ever were 


n his predicament 
Abramson now runs a large 


nent from a wheel chair; he |} 


that promise, Dr 
aS become il) 
sident; he has he lpe d hundreds of disabled 
inding scientist in rehabilitation, and 
ever met 

he accomplished all this against 
ive discouraged lesser men, let us tell you 

wened to get into that bed of pain 


A Single Bullet From a Sniper's Rifle 
ene was typical for World War I 


French forest i lonely 


a dark 

sniper-infested road; and a 
urtling along throuvh the night. Dr then 
rode beside the driver. He had 


SHOW 


Abramson 
32-vear-old Army doctor 
ust given field aid to troops wounded in the 1944 Ardennes 
sattle and was returning to his field hospital for more help 
A single bullet from a sniper’s rifle cut into Dr. Abram 
son’s back and severed his spine. Immediately his legs were 
paralyzed. His left lung collapsed with a huge blood clot 
Before passing out he ordered the driver not to stop, an 
der that saved the driver's life 
Abram 
son told us in his office at the Bronx Veterans Administration 
Hospital in New York City 


forever paralyzed from the waist down 


But in that last moment of consciousness,” Dr 


“I knew I was a paraplegic 
I then hoped the 
driver would be all right.” 

fter treatment in Europe Dr. Abramson was flown to 
Halloran General Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y 


His chances for .survival 


to become 

that institution's first paraplegic 

vere meager. He remembered that not one paraplegic from 
World War I had survived 

So for the first two or three months | sank into a pro 

1 but I didn’t really 


found depression,” Dr. Abramson said 


om 
I 


M ule rm ime licine 
surgery re paired damaged muse le Ss 
After the 
ion experts began to work out a program that 

vould make him a useful person again It started with read 


Ing He read great 


went to work on him. Then modern 


nedical men got Dr. Abramson into shape, the 


Then he exe rcised he 
before his injury and still 


» began to be able to care for his needs 


f bed and into his wheel chair. He could 


numbers of books 


1 weight-lifte: h i huge 


lress himself, Later he drove his own car with special equip 
ent so that he didn’t have to use his legs. 
Dr. Abramson knows he will never walk again as normal 
persons do, but that does not deter him from going on with 
The knowledge helps him. He knows what the 
because he has felt those feelings—depression 
not wanted, useless. He knows how to help 
overcome these feelings because he has over 
me them himself. He can tell a patient that with enough 
wk, faith, and fortitude, the disabled person can do almost 
thing a normal person can 
Dr. Abramson realized that the hospital by itself could 
t make him a useful citizen. Work was important. So he 
ok a job as an assistant physician in the rehabilitation cen 
at the Bronx hospital. Three years later he was chief of 
cle ment 


“par 
! 


t 
ig hours of searching into my soul—how many times 
| touched bottom—gave me the direction in my life.” he 
related 


lso knew I had to help others as physicians were help 


I knew I had to practice medicine again—and | 


ng me 


“All Doctors Have That Love” 


Dr. Abramson wanted to be a doctor from the time he 
was a young boy. There was something about making sick 
people well that appealed to his innate love of humanity. 
‘All doctors have that love,” he said, “or else they wouldn't 
he doctors.” 

After he was graduated trom Baron Byng H. S. in Mont 

al, Canada, one of the top students in all of Quebec prov 

he went to McGill University, in Montreal, Odd jobs 
ifter school plus his family’s perseverance finally put him 
He had an “A” average in college. 

He joined the United States Army in 1942, shortly betore 
completing his turn as an assistant bone surgeon in a New 
York hospital 

Because he has had personal contact with disability, Pres- 
Abramson to the President's 


+} 
rough 


ident Truman appointed Dr 
personal three man committee for veterans’ medical services 
He was designated “New York City’s Disabled Man of the 
Year for 1948” and has been cited by many national organi- 
zations. Other physicians consider him one of the best 
cientists in the field of rehabilitation. 

In spite of all these honors, to his patients Dr. Abramson 
remains “The Doc—the guy who’s going to make me live 
gan 


—EarRL UBELL 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
or Iceway? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


The great St. Lawrence River joins the waters of the 
North Atlantic just behind Newfoundland, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. From that point a pencil moving westward on 
a map can trace a 2,347-mile water route up the St. Law- 
rence and through the Great Lakes to distant Duluth, Min- 
nesota 2 

Nearly all. of that route can now be sailed by 
cargo vessels. Ships steam from the Atlantic as far up the 
St. Lawrence as Montreal. Other great ships ply the Great 
various canals and 


full-sized 


Lakes, crossing between the lakes by 
locks. But beyond Montreal on the St. Lawrence, until the 
river widens into Lake Ontario 118-mile stretch 
which neither ocean ships nor Great Lakes freighters can 


there is a 


cross 


U. S.-Canadian Treaty 


The 118 miles include the International Rapids, a series 
of waterfalls and shallow, rocky 
United States from Canada. (See map below.) 

For more than a century the United States and Canada 
have thought about building large-scale canals and locks to 
bypass the International Rapids and thus open the Great 


courses which divide the 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should Congress now authorize 
the St. Lawrence Seaway? 


Lakes to ocean shipping. The project is called the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. There have been several attempts to turn the 
idea into action. So far none has succeeded. 

In 1932 the United States and Canada negotiated a treaty 
calling for joint efforts on the St. Lawrence project. All the 
necessary navigation facilities were to be built, and also a 
giant dam and hydroelectric power plant which would help 
pay for the canals and locks 

Under the U. §. Constitution treaties must be approved 
by two-thirds vote of the Senate. When the St. Lawrence 
treaty was submitted to the Senate by President Roosevelt, 
in 1934, the vote was 46 for to 42 against, thirteen votes 


short of the necessary two-thirds. 


End of Canada’s Patience 


To sidestep the two-thirds requirement, President Roose 
velt in 1941 negotiated an “executive agreement” with 
Canada on the Seaway. The agreement, whose provisions 
are about the same as the treaty’s, requires approval by 
majority vote of both Houses of Congress to become opera 
tive. That has proved as difficult to obtain as a two-thirds 
margin in the Senate alone. Up to this time the St. Lawrence 
agreement has never even come to a floor vote in the House 
wx the Senate. Opponents have bottled it up in committees. 

During the inaction New York 
State and Canada have grown restless. In 1948 New York 


applied to the Federal Government for permission to join 


vears of Congressional 


with Canada in building the proposed power facilities on 
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the St. Lawrence 
quest 


on the St 


the Seaway herself 


now planned for the U. S 


ie Federal Government 


e its 1948 ruling on New York’s request. It would have 


YES! 


1. The Seaway would open a vast new 
area to ocean traffic. 

The basin drained by the St. Law- 
rence ind the Great Lakes is North 
America’s “heartland.” It accounts for 
70 per cent of the steel produced in the 
United States, 85 per cent of the auto 
nobiles, much of the grain and other 
igricultural products. The larger part of 
the basin which lies in Canada is still 
I mle ve loped 

Building the Seaway 
Canada and the United States a 
bined new “seacoast” more than 8,000 
g. A Republican Senator from 
Henry Allen, once said that 

i landlocked 
mmerce overseas 
to make the Seaway 

p throughout. That 


75 per cent of our ships o use 


would give 


com 


i] lor 
ules lon 


kh insas 


it least 
would 
ulthough 


away profita hy some 


] 


not carry full loads. The Seaway 


be frozen over part of the year 
Great Lakes are but even 
that handic ip the Lakes 
traffic vear than the 
ya and Suez Canals « ] 


now 
now 
more every 


unbined 


2. The Seaway would provide more 
economical transportation for this great 
“heartland.” 

It has béen estimated that using the 
Seaway instead of railroads, trucks and 
other forms of transport would mean a 

iving to U. S, business and agriculture 
of at least $30,000,000 a vear 


Perhaps the most important advan 
tage concerns iron ore. For the past 60 
vears most of the American steel indus 

has come from the fabulous 
Minnesota. But its 
Is running out 


been found in 


trv s ore 
Me sabi 
supply of high-erac 
New sources have now 
Labrador. The Seaway would be ideal 
for carrving that ore to steel-making 
centers around the Great Lakes 

Opponents of the Seaway are short 
sighted when they fear the economic 
effects on railroads, East Coast ports, 
etc. The railroads once worried about 
but it did no 
harm in the long run. Eventually the 
Seaway will expand our economy so 
that everyone will benefit. 


Range in 


le ore 


the Panama Canal, too 


The Government rejected New York's re- 
m the ground that the power and navigation projects 
Lawrence should be built together. 
This year Canada’s patience ended. The Canadian gov 
ernment announced that unless Congress approved the 1941 
ement during 1952, Canada would go ahead apd build 
In order to do that, some of the canals 
side of the river would have to 


the Seaway. 


would have to 


3. The Seaway would be a boon for 
national defense. 

Virtually all the chief military offi 
cials favor the Seaway. It would pro 
an alternate transportation route 
to take the strain off our railroads in 
case of war. It could divert shipping 
the Atlantic where 
active. 


V ide 


from submarines 


might be 


4. The power projects of the Seaway 
plan would provide electricity where 
it is desperately needed. 

In the Northeastern States 
and adjoining areas of Canada, power is 
now scarce and expensive. Residential 
New York, for example 


less electricity on the 


United 


customers in 
use 20 per cent 
average than other Americans and pay 
26 per cent more for it 

The St 
nake available 12 bi 


Lawrence project would 
llion kilowatt hours 
»f electricity a year—as much as Greater 
New York City uses. This hydro 
electric power would be sold for half of 
vhat powel produce 1 by steam plants 
And Canadians and New England 


residents would also benefit 


now 


costs 


5. The cost of the Seaway is moderate, 
and it would pay for itself 

According to a 1951 estimate by the 
U. §. Corps of Engineers, the Seaway 
would $818.000.000. The U. S 
two-thirds of this 


Canada only one-third because she has 


cost 
would pay amount 
ilready completed several dams, canals, 
and locks along the route 

The investment would be paid off in 
50 vears by profits from power produc 


tion and by ship tolls 


6. Since Canada is going to build the 
Seaway anyway, we should take part 
and get a share of control. 

In 1934, at a press conference, Presi 
dent Roosevelt said: “There is going to 
he a Seaway just as sure as God made 
little green apples If we don’t go 
‘long , Canada has a perfect right 
to build an all-Canadian Seaway and 
liscriminate against us.” 

If we do not hurry, Canada will now 
fulfill that prophecy and build the Sea- 
way. And she can discriminate against 
U. S. ships by making them pay higher 
tolls if she wishes to. We should seize 
our last opportunity to help control this 
great and inevitable project. 


to permit New York to join Canada in building the necessary 
dams across the international section of the river. President 
Truman has indicated that if Congress does not move, he 
will make the rulings needed to let Canada “go it alone” on 


The Canadian move has revived Congressional interest in 
the 1941 St. Lawrence agreement. A Senate committee re- 
cently reported a bill out, and there may be some floor 
iction before this session ends. The question is: Should 
Congress now authorize the St. Lawrence Seaway? 


1. The Seaway is unnecessary and 
would do little good. 

The North American “heartland” has 
flourished without a Seaway, and there 
is no reason to think it will not go on 
growing. Existing forms of transporta- 
tion serve the area more than ade- 
quately. 

One of the main delusions held about 
the Seaway is that many ocean-going 
vessels would actually use it. The pro 
posed 27-foot channel would permit 
most American vessels to sail up the 
Seaway only if they were no more than 
60 per cent loaded. And such a load 
would not be enough to make it pay 
What's more, the Seaway might better 
be called an “Iceway,” for it will be use 
less during the winter months. 


2. The Seaway proposal is economi- 
cally unsound. 

As far as iron ore is concerned, the 
United States Government would be 
better off spending its money on re 
search to find ways of using low-grade 
ores than on a Seaway to bring ore from 
a new source. There are billions of tons 
f low-grade ores in the Mesabi Range. 
So far no way has been found to refine 
these ores cheaply, but research might 
produce an answer. 

As for other possible cargoes, all the 
statistics on transportation savings are 
merely figments of the imagination. And 
if by any chance the claims of the Sea- 
way'’s advocates turned out to be cor- 
rect, the net result would be to cripple 
other regions of the United States. 
Railroads and all the big port cities on 
the Eastern Seaboard, New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc., op- 
pose the Seaway for fear it would divert 
a large part of their traffic. 


3. The Seaway would be worthless in 
war because of its vulnerability. 

What could be a better target for the 
enemy than the 118 proposed miles of 
canals and locks? One well-placed bomb 
would wreck the entire system and dis- 
locate the transportation of the area. 
One saboteur could tie up traffic indefi- 
nitely. 

(Continued on page 31) 





U.N. Meets Crisis 
in “Model” Style 


Philadelphia high schoolers stage 


model session of the United Nations 


URIOUSLY banging on the table, 
F the Soviet delegate shouted, “For 

reasons which I explained clearly 
enough, I refuse to participate in fur- 
ther discussions on disarmament. .. . I 
therefore leave the meeting.” 

The air was charged with excitement 
as the Soviet delegate rose to his feet 
and made a dramatic exit from the 
General Assembly’s Political and Secu 
rity Committee meeting. He was 
promptly followed by the delegates 
from the Soviet satellite states. 

Soviet walk-out climaxed a 
stormy session of the Political and Se- 
curity Committee. Delegates from the 
Soviet bloc of nations had denounced 
Western proposals for disarmament and 
outlawing the atom blomb as_ the 
“schemes of war-mongering imperial- 


This 


ists.” 

They insisted on the adoption of the 
Soviet resolution, which called for “un 
conditional prohibition of atomic weap 
ms and the establishment of strict 
international control of atomic energy 
without international inspection.” They 
objected to international inspection as 
interference with the exercise of sov- 
ereignty.” 

Said the Czechoslovak delegate heat 
edly, “As everybody knows, no pledge 
has ever been broken by the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union can be trust- 
ed. The Soviet been the 
leader in the fight for world peace.” 

New Zealand protested, “We cannot 
rely on the integrity of Soviet rulers. 
There should be a thoroughgoing, fool 
proof international inspection system to 
make sure that no country is chiseling.” 

It was at this point that the Soviet 
delegate ‘Gromyko” and 
stalked out of the session 


Union has 


staged a 


Philadelphia Show 


If you have missed reading about this 


dramatic episode in your daily newspa- 
per, there is a reason for it. The Soviet 
walk-out did not take place at the 
United Nations New York 


sessions in 





MAPPING U. N. STRATEGY: Officials (I. 


Scholastic Magazines photgs 


to r.j)—Secretary- 


General (Kenneth Friedberg), Pres. of Security Council (Jane 
Hennessy), Pres. of General Assembly (Marjorie Sutherland). 


but at the “Model United Nations” in 
Philadelphia, on April 29. 

More than 600 students from Phila- 
delphia .and suburban high 
schools—public, private, and parochial 
participated in the Model United Na- 
tions Assembly which was sponsored by 
the World Affairs Council of Philadel- 
phia. The procedures of the “rea” U. N. 
General Assembly were followed metic 
ulously. 

Past presidents of the U. N. General 
Assembly—Paul Henri Spaak of Bel 
gium, Carlos Romulo of the Philippines, 
Nasrollah Entezam 6f Iran—would have 
been proud of their “successor,” Mar- 
jorie Sutherland (17, a senior at Upper 
Merion H. S., King of Prussia, Pa.), 
who wielded the gavel at the Model 
General Assembly. She displayed a 
ready knowledge of parliamentary rules 
and presided over the plenary sessions 
skillfully and with the dignity expected 
of one holding that key post. 

I talked with Miss Sutherland during 
recess. She was chosen to be president 
of the Model Assembly through a com- 
petition held by the World Affairs 
Council. Had she ever observed a real 
U. N. session? Yes, she attended a Trus 
teeship Council meeting in New York 
lagt January. “The Soviet delegate 
spoke for 45 minutes. We nearly fell 
sleep on him.” 


senior 


Does she plan to go in for diplo- 
macy? “No,” Miss Sutherland replied. 
“I hope to become a teacher—teach 
democracy to students.” 


_ U. N. Officers 


The “Trygve Lie” (i.e., the Secretary- 
General) of the Mode] U.N. was Ken- 
neth Friedberg, 17, a senior at Simon 
Gratz H. S., Philadelphia. 

Kenneth is almost as tall as his coun 
terpart but lacks Mr. Lie’s avoirdupois. 
He is president of both the Students 
Association and the Honor Society at 
his school and is “second man” on the 
varsity tennis team. 

Had he ever seen the “live” Trygve 
Lie? No. He attended a General Assem- 
bly session in 1950 but somehow missed 
seeing the Secretary-General. Kenneth | 
hopes to become a physician and then 
perhaps work for the U. N. World 
Health Organization. 

In his “report” to the General Assem 
bly, Kenneth—striking a Trygve Lie-like 
pose—told the “delegates” that “We are 
gathered here at a desperate hour to 
save the peace of the world. .. . The 
U.N. is fighting not only in Korea but 
also against poverty, disease, and ig 

Our aim is to achieve 
prosperity throughout the 

Turn page) 


norance. 
peace and 
world.” 








INSTRUCTIONS FROM KARACHI: His Excellency Rahat Said 
Chhatari, alternate representative of Pakistan to the United 
Nations, briefs ““his’’ delegation at the Modei United Nations. 


dele 
reated quite as much of a stir 
‘head of the Soviet dele gation” 
senior at Cen 
Dovle stown, Pa 


Understandably. few of the 
rates 
ss the 
Jacqueline Fretz, 17, a 
tral Bucks Joint H. S 
Her 


school assigned to represent 
Soviet bloc of nations 
How did Miss Fretz prepare herself 
for the Malik-like role she was to play? 


Chiefly through research on what Rus 


was 


ia favors and what she opposes. In 
Mr. Allen George’s class in Problems of 
Democracy, considerable time is de 
ted to the study of U. N 
‘I must admit that I found it difficult 
a Soviet delegate,’ 
it is hard to say 


activities 


act the 


told ne, 


part of 
‘because 
lon't reallv believe. Each time 

I cle bates | 
hink what would do 
idn’t know what to say, I 


lv shout ‘Nvet’ or 


came up in the 
Russia 
retuse to 
there s ioule 
it the UL N 


should | 


But I feel I « 
1 


r ] 
instruct my wn Pakistan dele 


lo them I say, disregard narrow 


national considerations in reaching de 


influenced only by the inte: 


cisions. Be 


ot the international community 


Assembly Pres. 


Achievements of Session 


SESSION 


After a brief plenary (full) 
the Assembly 


im the broke up 
into ¢ 


to disarmament 


momng 
mmittee meetings. In addition 
questions on the 
infor 


Ewe 


agenda” included “freedom of 


mation” and the “status of the 


people in Togoland.” These issues were 
debated at the Committee 
final ote taken on 


afternoon plenary session 


heatedly 
meetings. A was 
them at the 

What to do about the Ewe people in 
British and French Togoland (Africa 
1 problem which has occupied the 
| N for more than five years 
settled by the Model. Assembly in a 
couple of De spite 
British French opposition, the 
delegates voted 3 to 16, with 11 ab 


1 
for the unification 


was 
} 
nours strenuous 
and 
stentions and inde 
pendence of Tog 

4 double 
Draft Convention of Free 


barreled resolution for a 


lom of Infor 


‘ 


mation (int \fexico) aroused 


rluced 
icrimonious del 


led for CES 


papel 


mental 


respondent ind 


nment to remove personal 


restraints and re\ sentences impos 


ing arbitrary pur shments m them 
solely of their 


form faithfully their duties in gathering 


because ittempts to per 


ind transmitting new 
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The final tan this resolution 


EAST-WEST DISPUTE (/. to r.J—U. S. Delegate (Roy West), 
(Marjorie Sutherland), 
(Jacqueline Fretz), Secretary-General (Kenneth Friedberg). 


Soviet Delegate 


showed 31 delegations in favor, 24 op- 
posed, and five not voting. Thereupon 
the President ruled that the resolution 
was defeated. Though it received a sim 
ple majority, it lacked the two-thirds 
najority required on substantive (impor- 
decisions of the General Assembly 


tant) 


Issue of Disarmament 


Che high mark of the plenary session 
was the vote on the thorny disarmament 
juestion. A roll call of the delegates 
revealed that the Western proposal (in 
ternational control of atomic energy 
plus international inspection) was car 
ried by a three to one majority. Only 
India abstained 

As an accredited correspondent of 
the United Nations who had covered 
sessions of the world organization since 
its inception in 1946, I was vastly im 
pressed by the business-like efficiency 
the idealism, and the earnestness of this 
junior’ U. N 

As I shut my eves and listened to the 
lebates and discussions, they sounded 

the “real McCoy” U. N., except 
speeches were less long-winded 

ind more to the point 
fortunately—no 


time-consuming translations 


there was need for 
simulta- 
eous or consecutive; and 
there was a larger representation of 
the fair sex (a decided improvement! ) 

In fact (and may the Big Five pow- 
ers in the U. N. forgive me for saying 
was much that the world 
organization in New York could have 
learned from its student counterpart. in 
Philadelphia. The Model U. N. served 
us a splendid “model” to the real U. N 
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so), there 
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The Court Takes Over 


The case of the Government's 
seizure of the U. S. steel industry 
went to the Supreme Court. The 
Court forbade the Government to 
change wages and employment con- 
ditions until it reached a decision. 

This action followed a string of legal 
developments set off by the April 8 
Seizure. President Truman said he took 
this action to prevent a steel strike that 
would menace U.S. security. 

The steel companies first carried their 
case to the U. S. District Court in Wash- 
ington. There, after two days of argu- 
ments by Government and industry at- 
totneys, Judge David A. Pine declared 
the seizure illegal. 

Immediately, CIO President Philip 
Murray ordered a _ nationwide steel 
strike. The Government's attorneys 
asked the U.S. Court of Appeals to 
postpone Judge Pine’s order while the 
case was taken to the Supreme Court. 
The request was granted. The Presi- 
dent asked Murray to call off the strike, 
which he did. 

Next day, the Supreme Court a 
cepted the case for review and sét May 
12 for the start of hearings 

Meanwhile, President Truman called 
to the White House President Benja- 
min Fairless of U.S. Steel, Mr. Murray, 
and other top officials of industry and 
labor, for new talks. The President 
threatened to impose the Government's 
own wage and price terms if they could 
not agree on a contract. (This the Su- 
preme Court later barred the govern- 
ment from doing.) After two days, 
negotiations broke down. Both sides 
claimed the opposition had yielded 
nothing. 

The conflict an the powers of the 
President remains to be settled by our 
highest court. Abraham Lincoln, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and 
other strong executives have taken 
actions which were criticized as un- 
constitutional at the time. The courts 
have usually refused to rule on such 
actions because (1) the Constitution 
does not clearly define the lines of 
powers separating the three branches 
of government; and (2) world affairs 
have forced the Presidents to play a 
stronger role than was _ originally 
expected. 

Many Congressmen, however, 
thought the crisis indicated a need for 


clearer legislation to deal with future 
emergencies. Sen. Wayne Morse (R.., 
Ore.) introduced a bill to give the Chief 
Executive authority to seize defense 
plants to prevent strikes. And in the 
House, Rep. Howard Smith (D., Va.) 
produced another bill to stop strikes in 
key industries. The Smith bill would 
provide machinery for the Federal 
courts to take control of companies and 
unions until an agreement was reached. 


Three Mothers 


Chile’s first lady was named 1952 
“Mother of the World” by the American 
Mothers Committee this month. She is 
Senora Rosa Markmann de Gonzalez 
Videla, wife of the President of Chile. 
Senora Videla was hailed for her efforts 
in behalf of housing for needy families 
and equal rights for women. She has 
two daughters, both married. 

The American Mothers Committee 
also named a widowed Chinese-born 
laundry woman as “American Mother 
for 1952.” She is Mrs. Toy Len Goon, 
of Portland, Maine, mother of eight. 
With her laundry earnings, she has 


1 


PDP 
OUR FRONT COVER 


The checker game on our cover is 
being played in the squadson room 
of a lonely Air Force installation at 
Montauk, New York. The players 
are radar scope watchers, their sharp 
eyes trained to detect the first sign of 
any attacking aircraft. Watchers man 
the scopes for one hour at a time be- 
fore being relieved for other duties. 
Left to right are: Corp. Perry Celen- 
tano, Bronx, N.Y.; Sgt. Lloyd Wat- 
son, Pennville, Ind.; Sgt. Merle Say- 
lor, Brisband, Calif.; and Sgt. Brian 
Blizzard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

SPQ OOOHOLDS 


helped her children to go to college. 
Her three oldest sons are a physician, a 
businessman, and a college teacher. 

“Catholic Mother of the Year” is 
Mrs. Maceo A. Thomas of New York 
City, mother of ten. The National Ca- 
tholic Welfare Conference awarded her 
the title—the first time it has been given 
to a Negro woman. 


“Released Time” OK’d 


The Supreme Court upheld a New 
York State law permitting students 
to be released from school one hour 
a week for religious instruction. 

The New York released-time pro- 
gram has been in operation since 1940. 
The students are dismissed an how 
before school closes, and taken to their 
respective churches for instruction. 
Parents and religious instructors report 
to the schools on attendance. The chil- 


* a ™ 
Wide World photo 


BRING ‘EM BACK DEAD: Over 100,000,000 years ago the “thunder lizard” (bron- 
tosaurus), one of largest dinosaurs, roamed the earth. Behind a 66-foot “‘bront’ 
skeleton at American Museum of Natural History, New York, huge blocks of stone 
from a Texas riverbed are being placed showing 12 footprints of the beast. Six- 
year-old Charles Mouton cannot stretch far enough to span 36-inch paw mark. 
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The Atom Man 


Family Background 

Connecticut's favorite son at the 
Democratic National Convention will 
be 48-vear-old Senator Brien Mc 
Mahon, who was born in Norwalk, 
Conn of Irish-Yankee stock He 
was born James O’Brien McMahon 
but early docked his first two names 
to Brien McMahon. 


Education 

After public elementary and high 
school in Norwalk, McMahon went 
on to Fordham University, in New 
York City, where his classmates 
prophetically dubbed him “The Sen 
itor He was graduated in 1924 
ind enrolled in the Yale Law School 


Business Experience 
Admitted to the Connecticut bar 
in 1927, McMahon practiced law for 
years in Norwalk, then became a 
Court judge. He returned to 
vate practice in 1939 


Political Experience 

In 1933 McMahon became a judge 
f the Norwalk City Court and later 
hat year was ippointed special as 
istant to the Federal Attorney Gen 


became 


Three vears later he 
\ssistant Attorney General in charge 
the Criminal Division, the young 
t man ever to hold that post. Out 
0 cases argued by him before the 
U.S. Supreme Court, he won all 20 
In 1944 McMahon was elected to 
the | S. Senate trom Connecticut. 


Political Record 
Affairs 
ces ribe s hit iself as 
[ think,” has supported 
the Administration program and is a 
man with strong party loyalty 

He had been in the Senate only 
eight months when the first atomic 
bomb exploded over Hiroshima, but 
McMahon leaped to the front and 
led the Senate fight to take control 
of atomic energy out of the hands of 


Mc Mahon, wh ) 


“a Democrat, a 


Domestic 


liberal one 


military men. 

In Oct., 1945, McMahon offered 
a resolution to authorize a special 
Senate committee to study the de 
velopment and control of atomic 
energy. The resolution was passed 
unanimously and McMahon, al 
though topped in seniority by all 
other members of the committee 
was appointed chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy 


McMahon is the father of the 





WHITE HOUSE HOPEFULS 


NINTH OF A SERIES 





International News photo 


Brien McMahon 


Atomic Energy Act and introduced 
the first bill to propose Federal de- 
velopment and control of the new 
source of power with the aim of pre 
venting unlimited private exploita 
tion 

Foreign Affairs. McMahon favors 
building up the nation’s armed forces 
ind is a backer of the Mutual Se 
curity program under which the mili 
tary and economic might of the 
North Atlantic countries are being 
developed. He is also 
r of President Truman's Point 4 


i strong back 


program 

Last year McMahon sponsored a 
resolution of friendship for the Rus 
sian people. In this resolution the 
Russians were assured of “the his 
torical and abiding friendship of the 
American people for the peoples 
of the Soviet Union.” The resolution 
went on to say that Americans did 
not want another war with the So 
viet Union and that though they 
were determined to defend their se 
curity, the American people would 
velcome all honorable efforts to set 
the aisputes between themselves and 
the Soviets. 


Personality 

According to Senate tradition 
freshmen Senators should be seen 
nd not heard. Soon after being 
sworn in McMahon upset Senate 
custom with a fiery maiden speech 
Of medium height 
ibout 200 pounds, McMahon is blue- 
eyed and black haired. He reads 
widely, likes to play golf, enjoys 
parties and broiling steaks out of 


weighing 


door 

A hard-boiled politician of the 
tree-swinging, rough -and-tumble 
McMahon is an effective 
vote-getter 


s¢ hool, 








dren not taking such instruction must 
remain in school until closing time. 

Some type of released-time program 
is in force in many states. About 2,000,- 
000 of an estimated 25,000,000 public 
school students attend religious classes. 

Whether or not such instruction on 
school time is constitutional has been a 
much-debated issue. Defenders of the 
plan have argued that it provides re- 
ligious training which public schools 
cannot offer. Yet no student is com- 
pelled to attend if his parents do not 
desire it. 

Opponents, however, have felt such 
programs caused intolerance by divid- 
ing children on a religious basis. Also, 
the state is relinquishing part of the 
time normally assigned for public 
school attendance. 

In 1948, the Supreme Court outlawed 
an Illinois law which permitted clergy- 
men to enter public school classrooms to 
give instruction. The Court declared 
then that tax-supported property was 
being used for the spreading of religious 
training. This, it added, violated the 
First Amendment of the Constitution 
as well as the Fourteenth Amendment 

The First Amendment states that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof : 
The Fourteenth Amendment prohibits 
the states frorn making lavts “whic h 
shall abridge the privileges or im 
munities of citizens of the United 
States. 7 

This time, the Court, in a 6 to 3 de 
cision, said neither force nor public 
money is involved in the New York re 
leased-time plan. In a_ dissenting 
opinion, Judge Hugo Black declared 
that “New. York is manipulating its 
compulsory education laws to help re 
ligious sects get pupils.” Indications 
were that the released-time plan would 
spread to other states. 


Red Riots in Japan 


Three days after Japan regained 
her independence (see last week’s 


issue), Communists staged anti- 
American riots in Tokyo. 

Thousands of Japanese Reds rioted 
in downtown Tokyo during the May 
Day celebrations. They overturned and 
set fire to a dozen American automo 
biles and shouted anti-U.S. slogans. 
Several Americans suflered minor it 
juries. Two Japanese were killed and 
scores hurt. 

The Japanese government promptly 
apologized to U.S. Ambassador Robert 
D. Murphy for the Communist-led anti 
American riots. He was informed by 
Japanese officials that though 400,000 
persons participated in the May Day 
celebration, the violence was provoked 
by a “hard core” of 7,000 to 8,000 
Communists. 





International News photo 
LAPPING UP ICE CREAM: These Lapland- 
ers in Berlim are enjoying their first 
taste of ice cream. Twenty Laplanders 
arrived in Berlin recently with reindeer, 
tents, and customs and have settled 
on the grounds of the Berlin zoo. 


The Ambassador expressed confi- 
dence that the “vast majority” of Japa- 
nese deplored the anti-American riots. 
He was joined by General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, former Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Powers in Japan, who de- 
clared that the riots “cannot for one 
moment obscure the new friendship be- 
tween the Japanese and Americans.” 
General Ridgway congratulated Japa 
nese authorities on the way they han- 
dled the disturbances. 

Observers _ beiieve 
United States riots in 


anti- 
were 


that the 
Tokyo 


Soviet-inspired. Moscow had recently 


denounced the U.S. peace and security 
treaties with Japan as “illegal” and as 
‘rude violations of international agree- 
ments.” 


Franco vs. Cardinal 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
dictator of Spain, made it known to 
the press that he had decided to 
file a complaint with the Vatican 
against Pedro Cardinal Segura Y 
Saenz, Archbishop of Seville. In this 
complaint the Cardinal is accused 
of persistent and unwarranted criti- 
cism of the Spanish government. 

In its protest the Franco government 
refers to two documents published by 
Cardinal Segura in the bulletin of the 
Seville diocese on March 8 and April 
30. 

The first of the documents 
pastoral letter (a communication to 
Catholic churches) in which the Cardi- 
nal accused the Franco regime of per- 
mitting a “campaign of benevolence 
(good will) toward Protestantism.” 
This, the Cardinal said, had resulted in 
i “recrudescence (renewed activity) of 
Protestantism in Spain assuming pro- 
portions of extreme gravity.” The Cardi 
nal called upon Catholics to oppose the 
“progress of Protestantism” in Spain. 

The Cardinal also criticized Presi 
dent Truman for having publicly 
shown a “dislike for the Spanish peo- 


was a 


The “great debate” on the Presi- 
dent’s executive powers, growing out 
of his seizure of the steel industry, 
seems certain to wind up in the Su- 
preme Court. And there, perhaps, 
we shall get, for the first time, some 
clear decision on one of the most 
vexed questions in American history. 

Judge David Pine’s decision in the 
Federal District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia stated firmly, pre- 
cisely, and eloquently one interpreta- 
tion of the dilemma. He said there 
is no authority in either the Consti- 
tution or the acts of Congress for the 
President’s order. And where such 





specific grants do not exist, he de- 
clared, the President has no broad 
executive power inherent in his of- 
fice in an emergency. 


What the Constitution Says 


The Constitution, our basic guide 
in these matters, is unfortunately 
vague when it comes to the Presi- 
dent’s powers. For example, he is 
commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy. He may make treaties by and 
with the consent of the Senate. 
He may, with the approval of the 
Senate, appoint all Federal execu- 
tive, judicial, and military officers. 
He may, through his messages to 
Congress, recommend legislation 
which he thinks necessary. He may 
call Congress in special session. He 
may veto acts of Congress which he 
disapproves, subjedt to repassage by 
a two-thirds vote. He may pardon 
Federal prisoners. And he must 
“take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

As for any general power, the Con- 
stitution says only (Art. I, Sec. 1): 
“The executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States 
of America.” What, if anything, does 
this mean? 

Furthermore, on the specific issue 
ot seizure, Amendment V of the Bill 
of Rights clearly forbids the taking 
of private property for public use 
without just compensation. 


Actions by Executive Order 


Nevertheless, throughout our his- 
tory, Presidents have acted scores of 
times by executive order in ways 
that had not been authorized by acts 
of Congress. Usually these have been 
excused on the ground that they 
were done to prosecute a war Ot 
during a period of “national emer- 
gency.” 

Even here, Mr. Truman's position 
is not clear. Are we at war or not? 





The Korean War, certainly one of 
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p-—-—------- HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES —---------7 


The Problem of Executive Power 


our major wars, was not declared by 
Congress and is being carried on, at 
least in theory, by the United Na- 
tions. 

On the other hand, when the 
President seized the steel mills on 
April 8, the U. S. was still technically 
at war with Japan. The peace treaty 
did not go into effect until April 28. 
Furthermore, we have been living 
under a proclamation of “National 
Emergency” since December 16, 
1950. And there are over 300 acts 
of Congress still on the books which 
gave the President special war pow- 
ers during World War II, and which 
have not yet been repealed by Con- 
gress. 

What Other Presidents Have Done 

Actually, executive powers have 
usually turned out to be what vigor- 
ous Presidents have said they should 
be. Jefferson bought the Louisiana 
Territory in peacetime without au- 
thority from Congress. Jackson 
closed the Bank of the United States. 
Polk annexed Texas. Abraham Lin- 
coln suspended the writ of Habeas 
Corpus and emancipated the slaves 
without just compensation to their 
owners. Woodrow Wilson armed 
American merchant vessels before 
World War I was declared, when 
Congress failed to act. Just before 
and during World War II, Franklin 
Roosevelt seized defense plants on 
several occasions prior to the time 
Congress voted him this specific 
power under the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act of 1943. 


Two Contrary Opinions 


The opinions of two Republican 
Presidents well express the extremes 
on this issue. One President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (who never hesitated 
to act without the consent of Con- 
gress), said: “It is not only the right 
but the duty of the President to do 
anything that the needs of the na- 
tion demand . . . unless prevented 
by direct Constitutional or legislative 
prohibition.” 

The other President, William 
Howard Taft, whom Judge Pine 
quoted approvingly, said: “The true 
view of the executive power is, as I 
conceive it, that the President can 
exercise no power which cannot be 
fairly and reasonably traced to some 
specific grant of power . . . either in 
the Federal Constitution or in an 
act of Congress.” 

The Supreme Court will decide 
which interpretation will now pre- 
vail. 


eee 
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ple.” The Catholic prelate intimated 
that this opinon by “the President of a 
Protestant nation” was also part of a 
campaign against Catholicism and in 
favor of Protestantism in Spain. (Presi 
dent Truman told reporters on Febru 
ary 7 that he been fond of 
Generalissimo Franco's regime. ) 

In the second document, the Cardinal 
Spanish government 


has never 


charged that the 
had suppressed publication of the com 
plete text of his March 8 pastoral letter 
only an extract of it appeared in the 
Spanish press. The Cardinal complained 
that the government had “criticized the 
doctrine set down in our pastoral 
document 
The official organ ot the 
Falange party, Arriba, 
clared that the Cardinal's charges re 
Protestantism 


government 
recently de 


garding the spread of 
were unfounded 

There are, according to the New 
York Times, only about 20,000 Protes 
tants in all of Spain. The bulk of the 
rest of the population of 28,000,000 is 
Roman Catholic. “Non-Catholic _ re- 
ligious activities,” says a dispatch to the 
Times from Madrid, “are regulated by 
very strict laws There has been 
no indication in recent months that the 
government has been inclined to give 
more tolerant interpretation to those 
laws 

According to the Times Madrid Coi 
respondent, Camille M. Cianfarra, 
“Representatives of the Spanish press 

told this writer that official orders 

on how the pastoral letter should be 
handled by their newspapers were 
given exclusively by telephone so that 
there would be no record of govern- 
mental censorship.” 

A dispatch from Madrid, dated May 


6, reports that the Cardinal has just 
instructed the clergy to refrain from ac- 
cusing the Franco government of hav- 
ing violated the “rights of the Church” 
in Spain. 


Honors to Braille 


the 100th 
Louis 


All France honors unni 
versary of the death of Braille 
this month. Braille was born in France 
in 1809. Sightless from infancy, he de- 
veloped the “braille system”~one of 
humanity's greatest boons. His system 
prints combinations of raised dots in 
place of letters and numbers. By touch 
ing these dot-combinations with their 
fingertips, blind persons can read! 
France’s National Assembly has voted 
that Braille’s ashes be placed in the 
Pantheon, burial spot of many of the 
nation’s heroes. 


Oil Shortage Looms 


While the U. S. kept its eyes on 
the steel-seizure dispute, 900,000 
workers in the oil industry went on 
strike. The shut-down centered in 
the Great Lakes and Gulf Coast 
areas which have 40 per cent of 
U. S. refining capacity. 

The unions asked a wage rise of 25¢ 
an hour plus increased pay for night 
work. The companies offered slightly 
more than 10¢ and the night work pro 
vision. 

Effects of the stoppage were rapid. 
The U.S. 250,000,000 
gallons of oil products daily. The Air 
Force, which uses vast quantities itself 
for operations and stockpiling, quickly 
cut down on flying except in the Ko 
zone. Civilian airlines were 


consumes over 


rean War 


rnational News phot 


IN THE SHADOW OF LINCOLN: Standing in front of the Lincoln Memorial a 
Washington, famed contralto Marian Anderson sings again, in o tribute to the late 


Interior Secretary Harold Ickes. 


He arranged concert for her there 13 years ago. 


ordered to slash gasoline use by 30 per 
cent. Normal stocks would last for 
about 30 days. 

Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman 
said the Government planned no nation 
wide rationing. In Chicago, however, 
the local transit authority ordered all 
buses off the streets, to insure fuel for 
essential services. 

One settlement, affecting 5,000 work 
ers in Los Angeles, granted benefits 
worth 18% cents an hour, plus night 
work differentials. It was reported that 
the unions were willing to accept this 
figure for the industrv as a whole. 


Pulitzer Prizes 


The 1952 Pulitzer Prizes were 
awarded to The Caine Mutiny by Her- 
Wouk (best American novel); 
The Shrike by Joseph Kramm (best 
American play); The Uprooted by 
Oscar Handlin (best book on U.S. 
history); Charles Evans Hughes by 
Merlo J. Pusey (best biography); and 
Collected Poems by Marianne Moore 
(best poetry). 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch won its 
fifth Pulitzer Prize for “public service 
rendered by a U.S. newspaper.” It was 
honored for investigations and articles 
on corruption in departments of the 
Federal Government. 

The Pulitzer Prizes are awarded 
yearly by Columbia University from a 
fund set up by Joseph Pulitzer, famous 
U.S. journalist, who died in 1911. 


Methodists Confer 


“Should the Methodist Church and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S. unite?” This question was dis- 
cussed recently at the Quadrennial 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Church in San Francisco. An Episcopal _ 
bishop described the two churches as 
“the great bridge churches that can 
eventually pull together a divided 
Protestantism.” The two churches have 
special commissions now studying possi- 
bilities of union. The Methodist Con- 
ference also voted to give Negro Metho- 
dist churches the right to join white 
jurisdictions by mutual consent. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Who are: Hugo Black, David A. Pine, 
Herman Wouk, Segura Y Saenz, Mrs. Toy 
Len Goon, Louis Braille? 

2. What plan of special instruction for 
New York schools was recently approved 
by the U. S. Supreme Court? 

3. In what country did Red-led 
break out against a peace treaty? 

4. In what two areas of the country did 
workers in the oil industry go on strike for 
higher wages? 


man 


eZ 


NEWS 


riots 





Senior Scholastic 


Semester Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different instructions, Questions 
are based on material in Senior Scholastic, Feb. 6, 1952, through May 14, 1952. 


My name 





My class___ 





MY TOTAL SCORE 








PRESIDENTIAL 


1. A Presidential can- 
didate from the South 
whose fother was a 
judge. Who is he? 


{ 


6. A recent visitor to 
our country from the 
Netherlands. Who is 
she? 


NL |) aa eS REI AER SIE PEE 


2. & Presidential con- 
didate from one of 
our For Western 
stotes. Who is he? 


7. What international 
event to take place 
this summer is sym- 
bolized here? 


MEN AND EVENTS 


11. Another Presiden- 
tial candidate, active 
in peace and war. 
What's his name? 


12. Whet weapon 
arousing world-wide 
attention wos used 
in this test? 


3. A Presidential con- 
didate from one of 
our Middle Western 
states. Who is he? 


8. Once a princess, 
now a queen, she 
heads oa great notion. 
Whe is she? 


13. An American 
statesman, a subject 
of controversy. Who 


1. PICTURE QUIZ. In the space provided under each pic- 


ture write the correct answer 


4. A Presidential can- 
didete from one of 
our great Ecstern 
states. Who is he? 


9. A foreign minister 
of a major power 
who seeks world 
peace. Who is he? 


14. These symbols ore 
in the public eye. In 
whet city will they 
be seen in July? 


Each counts 1. Total 15. 


5. Another Presiden- 
tial candidate from a 
Sovthern state. Who 
is he? 


10. His party returned 
to power to face great 
problems. What's his 
name? 


15. We have increased 
our national capac- 
ity of this resource. 
What is it? 


Turn page 
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ll. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
SOUTHEAST ASIA? 
Che number preceding 


each of 


the 
»wing statements corresponds to the 
} 


umber of the country on the map of 


Southeast Asia 
the left of the number the 
ndicate 


\4 


below the line to 
country 


Total 


its name nts | 


government of 


malist China Name the 


Natic 


yuntry 


2. The British hold 


this important trading post. Name it 


3, A former American 
trying to overcome 


Name the 


possession, it is 
serious economi problems 


country 


4. An important rub- 
ber and tin producing area, the British 
here. Name the 


remain in control 


yuntry 
5. The 
island in the 


Name it 


most mnpor- 


tant new Republic of 


Indonesia 


- eee eT independent 

hi } 
country which produces a surplus of 
rice. Name the country 


7. The rebel forces of 
Ho Chi Minh are in contro! here. Name 
the country of which this area is a part. 
French 


country 


ire 


8. The 
‘ 


ontrol here. Name the 


still in ¢ 


British 
Name 


9. A 


civil war is raging here 


forme! 
colony 
the country 


10. Moslems carved 
country from this former 
the country. 


Name 


their own 


British 


pe yssession 


- 11. A Hindu majority 
is dominant in this country. Name the 


country 
12. Communists con 


Name the 


1 


trol this huge country coun 


try 


- ___13. (Base your answer 
to the following questions on the scale 
of miles and directional 


which direction would you ti 


arrow.) In 
vel if you 

















went from the tip of the long, narrow 
peninsula in Southeast Asia to the 
Philippine Islands? 


__._____14. How many miles 
is it from Singapore to Manila? 


My score__ 


iil. WE FACE OUR PROBLEMS AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
inswer. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


= : _l. Which American 
river overflowed recently causing great 
damage in the Middle West? 


a 2. With what country 
are we negotiating for the building of a 


seawayr 


cman 3. What industry did 
the Federal Government seize recently 
in an effort to prevent a strike? 


— 4. What is the popu- 
lar name for the program of technical 
assistance by which the United States 
tids backward countries? 


ae ______5. What is the abbre- 
viation for the military alliance which 
joins the United States and thirteen 
other countries for a defense of Europe? 


My score 


IV. PROBLEMS IN OTHER LANDS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following developments write the num- 
ber preceding the country in which it 
took place. Each counts 1. Total 10. 


Austria 
Union ot So. 
Africa 
8. Great Britain 


4. Indonesia 9. France 
5. India 10. Finland 


Western Germany 6 


] 
2 Russia 
> 
> 


Japan 


a. A “peace offensive” was started 
recently by this country. 

Rebel bands continue to disturb 
this new republic. 

Race conflict is threatening this 
land. 

. This country will play host to 
Olympic teams. 

Illiterates voted in a great, peace- 
ful election in this country. 
Nationalist unrest in Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia troubled this 
country. 

. The signing of a peace treaty 
ended the occupation of this 
country. 

. The formation of a new army to 
aid the West is a source of politi- 
cal controversy here. 
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“Liberated” at the end of World state which dées not hold a pri- 2. a temporary halt in a war 
War II, this country is still oceu- mary ’ §. a method of achieving the 
pied 3. Among the states which hold con- balance of power 

ventions are Washington, Con- . settlement of a dispute with 


The problem of balancing exports . ¥ 
necticut, and Iowa the aid of a third party 


and imports still troubles this 


> ndustr ; 
—ranieey mame acre My score collective bargaining 


My score______ 1. weapon used by employers to 


VI. SOCIAL SCIENCE DICTIONARY Leck: stidinia 


On the line to the left of each of the 2. system of arbitration 
V. READING A POLITICAL MAP following terms, write the number pre- 3. negotiation between employ 
The following statements are based ceding the phrase which best explains ers and workers over working 
on the map shown below. On the line _ it. Each counts 2. Total 20. conditions 
to the left of each sentence, place a “T” : 4. government ownership 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and a. injunction 
“NS” if evidence in the map is not suffi- 1. a railroad depot _e. arbitration 
cient to give you the answer. Each 2. a work stoppage l. a peace treaty ending a war 
counts 1. Total 6. 3. a court order intended to pre- 2. method used by an army of 
. 7 ; vent an action occupation 
1. The state in the Far West with 4. a decree by the President of 3 aaeaneae er ance wae 
the largest number of delegates is the United States puting parties to accept the 
California lecisi f hird 
a [ caucus decision of a third party 
The Democratic candidate who 4. a contract between a union 


arrie » ri i 1. meeting of a group of party 
carries the South will win the mg grou] part) and an employer 
politicians to decide a question : 


2. a declaration by a_ political 
body 

3. an attempt to disrupt a meeting 

4. the national convention of a 
political party 


election. 

The Southern state in which party 
executive committees choose del- 
egates and which has 15 Repub- 
lican delegates is Louisiana. dssiean 

The Midwestern state with the 2. sells only one item at a time 
largest number of delegates is _c. mediation 3. dealer who sells directly ta 
South Dakota. l. unanimous agreement on set- consumers 
New York is the only Eastern tling a dispute . owner of retail outlet 


wholesaler 


1. dealer who sells commodities 
in large quantities to smaller 


Map courtesy New York Times 


ELECTION YEAR IN THE U. S.—A POLITICAL MAP AND TIMETABLE 


States holding egy States holding Res States in which party executive Number of delegates 
kn conventions committees choose delegates Democrats [6] Republicans Fy 


primaries 





re mH 


vr. 8 
6 
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g 


primary 


1. an election for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for of 
fice 

2. the first step in holding na 
tional conventions 

3. the 
fore the electorate 


4. the 


voters 


most important issue be 


first choice of a group ot 


ke ynote 


l. a partys candidate for Presi 
dent 

2. a speaker who sets the tone of 
a national convention 

ss - 

3. the key to the party's platform 

4. a cabinet member 


seniority 


l. a system of preference because 
ot age or service 

2. a pension for the aged 

3. youngest member of a group 

4. a method of settling a dispute 


conservation 


the electoral system 

political favoritism 

3. saving money by cutting wages 
4. protection of natural resources 


L. 
. 


My score 


Vii. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, base d on the chart 
Each 


write the correct answer 


Total 5 


below 
counts | 

1. Has basic capacity 
and production increased, decreased, or 
remained about the same since 1939? 
~ ——_—— = About how 
millions of kilowatts of electric power 
were generated in 1950? 


many 


ous ___ 8. During which year 
was aluminum production the smallest? 


— ___ 4. What was the esti- 
mated daily average, in millions of bar 
rels, of petroleum refined in 1952? 

CS. About how many 
millions of tons of stee] were produced 
in 1950? 


My score 


Vill. PROS AND CONS 


In each of the following groups a 
controversial question is raised. On the 
line to the left of each of the statements 
place a “Y” if it supports a yes answer 
to the question and an “N” if it supports 
a no answer. Each counts 1. Total 20. 


A. Should Congress enact a program 


of Universal Military Training now? 


Wide World pix 








GROWTH IN BASIC CAPACITY 
AND PRODUCTION 


STEEL 
PROOUCTION 


MILLIONS OF WET TONS 


° 2s 80 7s 


-— 


ELECTRIC POWER 
GENERATING CAPACITY / 
MILLIONS OF KILOWATTS 

° so 





Ss LJ 1 


ALUMINUM 

PRIMARY PROOUCTION 

MALIONS OF SHORT TONS 

° 26 80 76 1,00 


PETROLEUM 

REFIWERY CAPACITY 

MILLIONS OF BARRELS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
° 5 10 





= T | 
» 


Sy 


Y exaons wousTma. 


B/ PROACTIONS BY OLFENSE PROOUCTION ADERNSTRATION. 


SOURCES: AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE, FEDERAL POWER COmmISSION, AND 
OCEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR (EXCEPT AS NOTED). 
re ee rene 
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Go 














—_1. It will give us a permanent reser- 
voir of trained manpower. 
_2. It would militarize America. 


B. Should be 


televised? 


sessions of Congress 


3. Entertainment value would be 
uppermost the mind of the 
sponsor. 

4. Voters will gain an insight into 
the working of Congress. 


C. Should Congress pass a law for- 
bidding any advertising of hard liquor 
on radio or television? 

5. American homes are being in- 

vaded by liquor advertisers. 

6. Coffee and cigarette advertising 

will be next 

D. Do career politicians make the 
best Presidential timber? 

. The times call for a man who is 
above party. 
A politician understands human 
nature. 


E. Should we have a_ nationwide 
Presidential primary? 
9. Boss-ridden conventions would be 
ended. 
10. Appeals by television and radio 
would give the nomination to 
the best entertainer. 


F. Is fair trading fair? 

11. Small businessmen are protected 
from price cutting. 

_12. Prices are kept artificially high. 


G. Should the Federal Government 
take contre! of rainmaking? 

_13. Give private competitive enter- 
prise a chance. 
Cloud seeding affects the entire 
nation 
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H. Should Senators and Representa- 
tives be limited to twelve years in office? 
15. Politicians will be less likely to 
gain a stranglehold on the pub 
lic. 
16. The public would be denied the 
help of experienced legislators. 


I. Are Presidential election polls in 
the best interests of democracy? 
17. They stimulate public interest in 
the election. 
18. They create public opinion as 
well as measure it. 


_J. Do Olympic Games promote inter- 
national understanding? 

__19. Clashes among athletes cause 
bad feeling. 

Russian participation is a step 
toward. peace. 


__20. 


My score 





The President's press conference has become part 


of our system of Federal checks and balances 


“Thank You, 
Mr. President!”’ 


N APRIL 17, 1945, Harry S. Tru- 
man held his first press conter- 
ence as President. There were348 


reporters present—a record—waiting to 
see how he would handle himself. The 
President was inwardly nervous, out- 
wardly calm and_ self-possessed. In 
twelve minutes, the reporters tossed up 
twenty-seven questions 4 veteran cor- 
respondent said afterward: “He took a 
cut at every one, and most of them 
went for a solid base hit.” 

On April 17, 1952, Harry S. Truman 
held his 300th press conference. Pres- 
ent were 520 reporters and visiting 
editors of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. The conference 
lasted nearly half an hour. Mr. Truman 
was relaxed, cozy. He philosophized 
about the job of being a President—the 
toughest job in the world he has often 
said—and about the President’s power to 
seize private property in national emer 
gencies 

Oddly enough, Mr 
nothing about that unique American in- 
stitution in which he was the chief 
performer—the Presidential press con- 
ference. Yet the President’s, press con- 


Truman said 


Adapted from a cartoon by Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


White House Press Conference Workout 


ference has become a kind of unwritten 
part of our whole system of checks and 
balances, a vital part of the Federal 
Government as we know it. 

The President's press conference is 
relatively new. Legend has it that John 
Quincy Adams, our sixth President, 
gave the first press interview to Anne 
Royal, a female reporter, who caught 
him bathing Adam-style in the Poto- 
mac, sat on his clothes, and wouldn't 
go away until he answered her ques- 


fons 


Give and Take with Press 


Che first President, however, to an- 
swer questions willingly and as a regu- 
lar function, was Theodore Roosevelt, 
who used to talk to a few favored 
reporters each morning while shaving 
It was Woodrow Wilson who intro- 


Harris & Ewing photo 


This was Mr. Truman’s first press conference as President, April 17, 1945. The 
atmosphere ct press conferences is usually informal, good natured, rarely tense. 


duced the formal weekly press confer-) 
Calvin. 


ence. Warren G. Harding, 
Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover held 


conferences intermittently, but they! 


looked upon them with distaste and 
were not out-giving. 

The Presidential press conference 
came into its own with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who—at least in his first 


term—loved to parry and thrust with” 


reporters. 

Under Mr. Truman the press confer- 
ence has become as much a part of the 
Washington scene as the Congres- 
sional hearing. It is here to stay and 
probably no other President will be 
able to dispense with it. 


There are about 550 domestic and ~ 


foreign newspapermen, columnists, and 


radio commentators accredited to the 7 


White House. Every Thursday from 
100 to 200 of these gather in Room 474 
of the old State Department Building 
across the street from the White House. 
(The press conferences became too 
crowded: for the White House Oval 
Room.) On one week the conference is 
at 10:30 a.m.; the next week at 4 p.m. 
This is to give a break to both the aft- 
ernoon and morning papers. 

When the newsmen all are gathered, 
the President comes in, the doors are 
closed, Secret Servicemen take thei 
places around the room, and the ques 
tions start to fy. Some are high, fast 
and inside; some are Hoaters; some are 
quite frankly—knuckle balls. The Presi- 
dent must decide which to answer, 
which to brush off with a quip, which 
to turn aside with a “no comment.” The 
atmosphere is informal and _ usually 
good-natured. The President often calls 
a reporter by his first name. Yet the 
correspondents never for a moment for 
get the respect that is due the office of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Would she win two games out of three? 


Grandfather Jensen’s 


Gilt 


to the 


By P. 


Y GRANDFATHER Jensen 
taught me to play chess. He 
was a clean thinker and a man 


of method, and I was named for him. 
As I look back now and remember his 
chortles and grunts, I know that he 
watched my game more for its revela- 
than for the 
Jensen 


tions or my character 
skill shown. It Grampa 
who gave me the formula for choosing 


was 


a wile 

2 Jer Oy he 
my queen and a pawn, I had the satis- 
faction of pushing his king into a square 
from which there was no retreat, “it’s 
that have to watch out 
for.” 


I laughed exultantly 


said one day when, with 


woman you 


The queen is 
all-powerful 
“Yes 


life you ll have 


m the chessboard 
it’s the woman of your 
to watch out for 


and 
too,” 
he said 

I looked it 


derisively. I was 


and smiled 
fourteen and there 


But he shook 


Grampa 


was no woman in my life 
an admonishing finger 
“If not yet,” he said, 
i man’s life is the most 
life. Many a 
man has gone through a bitter life with 
the wrong woman. Not a bad woman, 
mind you, but not good for him. Now 
I'll tell vou, Jen 
ing, when the time comes. It’s a present 
from vour Grandfather Jensen.” He set 


“she will come 
The woman in 


important thing in his 


here is a way of know- 


out a number of chessmen. “So 

It was He often 
left me a problem to work out during 
the week, and | would write it down 
like 


Je nsen 


a chess problem 


on a sheet of paper squared off 
the board. Now G 
waited while I diagramed the 


Then he leared the board 


che ss imnpa 
prob 


lem and 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's 


Copyright, 1952, by the Crowe l-Collier 


Publishing Company. 


Bride 


COLT 


set up another problem. In all, he gave 
me three that day. After I had solved 
them, I would put them into a loose- 
leaf binder labeled Grandfather Jen- 
sen’s Problems 

“No need to do these now,” he said. 
“Just keep them and mark them The 
Three Wishes. And you come 
upon a girl you like, a girl you really 
like, then play out these problems with 
her 

“Grampa,” 
play chess!” 

“Ah,” said Grampa Jensen, “if 
doesn’t, you will teach her.” 

“And what is the meaning of each 
wish?” 

“The first wish is that she wishes to 
The second 
wish is that better 
than you are, The third wish is that 
The order 
Only the 


when 


I protested, “girls don’t 


she 


try to be as good as you are 
she wishes to be 
she wishes to please you 
of the wishes doesn’t matter 
number is important.” 

“And what, then, is the way of know- 
ing?” 

“If she cannot solve any of the prob- 
lems, she is not right for vou. It means 
she has not the faculty to see, to plan; 
nor is she trying truly, but only trying 
in pretty pretense. If she solves all the 
problems, she is not right for you, for 
though she may wish to please you, 
and try to be as good as you are, she 
believes under it all that she can do 
better than you. This kind of woman 
is not good for a man. In the end she 
withers his heart. Let her win one and 
lose two, and she is the girl for you 
Provided that you really like her.” 

The three were to be a 
legacy, for, not six weeks later, at the 


Ww ishes 


age of seventy-three, Grandfather Jen 
sen died 

In the next years, full of high school 
ind girls - 
pretty ones, plain ones; friends and 


college, there were many 





























beck 





sweethearts—but it was not until my 
senior year in college that I met the 
girl I knew I wanted to marry. Margit 
Tilley was a lovely human being, warm 
and thoughtful and tender. I loved her 
as Grampa Jensen had warned me. We 
were joyful about each other and a little 
frightened of our good luck. 


| DON’T know why I began to think 
of Grandfather Jensen about this time. 
Then I remembered the three wishes 
and laughed aloud. That old nonsense. 
I knew all about Margit. Nevertheless, 
a little nagging thought kept saying: 
If you're so sure, there’s no harm try- 
ing. So I wrote to Mother to send me 
Grandfather Jensen’s problems, and I 
asked Margit, one rainy Sunday after- 
noon when Professor Tilley was in his 
library and Mrs. Tilley in the kitchen, 
whether she knew the game. 

“Chess?” Margit looked up at me, 
her eyes widening with enthusiasm. 
“Why, yes, I play with Daddy some- 
times. Would you like to play?” 

I could only nod. As Margit dis- 
appeared into the library to get the 
board and men, I said to myself: All 
right, Grampa Jensen, this is even bet- 
ter than we thought. But a little warn- 
ing voice said, Wait, wait. 

Margit played well, and we had 
played two games before Mrs. Tilley 
called us all to dinner. At dinner, Pro- 
fessor Tilley smiled at me and said, 
“I didn’t know you were a chess en- 
thusiast, Jensen.” 

So I told them about Grandfather 
Jensen and the problem book, omitting 
of course, the formula for choosing a 
wite. 

“I'd like to see that book,” Professor 
Tilley said. 

“So would I,” Margit said solemnly. 

(Continued on page 27) 








Serving Coke 
serves hospitality 
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One thing most guests will welcome 
is ice-cold Coke. Easy to serve... 
easy on the budget . . . and so welcome. 


Keep several cartons on hand. 











BOY dates GIRL 


“Any time that you are lonely, 

Any time that you are blue, 

Any time you feel downhearted 

That will prove to you my love 
is true * 


Do you agree with the lyrics of 
this popular song? Is this your defi- 
nition of true love? But suppose you 
lonely, you aren't blue, you 
downhearted—then how do 
whether or not a love 


arent 
arent 
you know 
is true? 
Since we have a few ideas on the 
subject, and since you seem to have 
more than a few questions about 
love, let’s study the heart this week 


Q. How do you know when a boy 
really loves a girl and when a girl 
really loves a boy? 


sure-fire answer to 
way of 


4. There is no 
this question, but the 
knowing that you're on the right track 
is to test yourself with this question: 
Is everything you do to make a “certain 
person” happy a real pleasure to you— 
even if it means self-sacrifice? 

When a boy (or girl) is in love, he 
iffection, 


surest 


his time, his 
thoughtfulness, his 
ideas, his fears, his dreams—to the other 
‘rson..When a boy really loves a girl, 
re is concerned with everything that 
happens to her. He wants her parents 
him; he wants to help her 
achieve the things she most wants in 
life. This desire to give, help, and stand 
extends 

lasts in 


wants to give 
his interests, his 


to like 


by a true love 
over a long period of time; it 
of situations, too 

1 girl is in love with a boy 
she, too, wants to give, to help, and 
to stand by him. She him en- 
couragement if he’s working toward a 
school 
when 


person—if its 


a variety 


When 
gives 


college education, a job, or a 
him sympathy 
iges 


gives 


honor; she gives 
i pride in 
him the 


he’s blue Sin encour 


his appearance and 
inspiration to “make something of him 
At the same time, she gives him 
a steady affection doesn’t de 
pend on how much money he has to 
how he rates as a 
change 


self.” 
Ww hic h 


spend on her, o1 
football 
when his disposition does! 

A boy and girl who are really in 
love think in terms of we rather than I 
Real love isn’t jealous or possessive. 
Real love is a growing process in which 


player; nor does it 


(iy the 


two people are continuously willing to 
adjust personal differences for the sake 
of the partnership. It won't hit you 
like a ton of bricks. The realization 
will come slowly through association 
and the discovery of mutual likes and 
dislikes. Real love is worth looking for, 
waiting for, and working toward—so 
don’t rush into anything, if it’s true 
love you want the most! 


Q. My boy friend just passed his 
physical and will soon be sent to Texas, 
in the Air Force. I don't think there is 
another boy anywhere in the world 
I could like as much as I like him— 
he’s wonderful. He’s asked me to wait 
for him. Do you think I should? 


A. A wonderful boy is worth waiting 
for, isn’t he? But what does he mean 
by the word “wait”? Does he mean 
that you shouldn't date other boys 
while he’s away? If he does, then you 
ought to think carefully about making 
such a promise. Girls who have prom- 
ised to “wait” often regret it, when, 
as frequently happens, they 
other “wonderful boy”! 

There are many ways to play the 
“waiting game.” While you're waiting 


meet an- 


\ a, % yt rv | ( 
he ya 
nn . 


George Clark, News Syndicate Co., Ine. 
‘I've got to make good in a big way, 
Linda. | wouldn’t be wasting my time 
like this with anybody except you.” 


for him to return, you can date other 
bovs—to make even more certain that 
your long-distance boy is the most 
wonderful one in the world. While 
you're waiting for him to return, you 
can develop your personality further: 
take classes in sewing or photography; 
develop your ability to communicate 
your experiences and ideas through 
regular letter writing; learn how to 
shop intelligently for food and cloth 
ing; read books, beyond the required 
reading list; learn about music, interior 
decorating, or child care. 

The final decision you make will 
depend on how your G.I. rates in your 
affections after you've had a wide range 
of boy friends and _ activities. If you 
still think he’s wonderful, your intelli 
gent waiting (dating, learning, devel- 
oping skills) won't be in vain—in fact, 
such waiting is what every girl should 
do until she’s willing to take a mar- 
riage vow! 


Q. Do you approve of necking and 
parking on dates? 


A. The person to ask this question 
of is yourself! Do you approve of in- 
sincere expressions of affection? Prob- 
ably not. Yet most “parkings” are not 
really sincere expressions of affection, 
are they? 

Most of us believe that a kiss is an 
outward expression of an inward feel- 
ing—a sincere feeling of affection and 
respect for another person. But it’s 
wise to remember that kissing is only 
one form of expressing affection. It’s a 
big mistake to overplay that one form 
to the exclusion of other vital forms— 
companionship and the sharing of 
mutual interests, thoughts, and activi- 
ties. It gives you a false sense of 
values; it stunts your growth as an in- 
dividual; it limits your personal at- 
tractiveness and may distort your ideas 
of love and marriage. 

Love and marriage are something 
that every girl and every boy look for- 
ward to, plan for, and hope for in the 
future. But no lasting romance, no 
happy marriage was ever based on 
physical attraction alone. So why en- 
danger your chances for future happi- 
ness by playing loose with your emo- 
tions now? 


In next week's issue the feature sec- 
tion is going to be devoted to Scholastic 
Writing and Art Awards, so’ the Jam 
Session announced in the May 7 issue 
will appear in September. But don’t 
wait until then to send in your opinions 
on the subject: “WHAT DO YOU 
THINK A HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 
SHOULD KNOW?” Mail your letters 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
before June 15. Jam Session will greet 
you in the fall. Have a perfect sum- 
mer.—Gay Head. 





HAVE YOU 
HEARD ? 


ry AUTOMATIC PILOT designed to relieve 
U. S. Navy fliers of 90 per cent of the “stick 
and rudder” work has been developed by General 
Electric. Engineers say it does just about every- 
thing a human pilot can do except actually take the 
plane off the ground and land it. The pilot can put 
the plane through the maneuvers he wishes by 
means of push buttons and a miniature control stick 
which moves under finger-tip pressure. 

Che autopilot is designed for use in such high- 
speed Navy jet fighters as the Douglas F3D-2 Sky- 
knight, the Grumman F9F-5P Panther, and the 
Douglas A2D attack plane. 
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*TUNIOR” is four years old, stands eight feet 
six inches tall, and is full of tricks. He’s Gen- 
_ eral Electric’s famous walkie-talkie refrigerator that 
has traveled around the country visiting appliance 
stores, expositions, and county fairs. Not only can 
he walk and talk, but he can light up his eyes and 
turn his head from side to side. In addition, his 
bow tie flashes on and off, his butter conditioner 
waggles, his egg basket jumps back and forth, and 
his sliding shelf dashes in and out. 

The thing that makes Junior tick is radio, but 
the audience is unaware of the secret because the 
operator who controls the transmitters is concealed 

, ina booth. 

Junior has turned out to be a fine salesman. As 
one Tennessee farmer observed, “Any outfit that 
kin make ‘em walk and talk shore ought to know 
how to make ’em refrigerate.” 
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T LOOKS as if Dick Traecy’s wrist-watch radio 

isn’t so fantastic after all. According to an elec- 
tronics expert at General Electric, a tiny radio like 
that used by the famous comic strip character may 
be made possible by transistors—tiny pellets of a 
silver-like metal called germanium. Although the 
pellets can be made smaller than the head of a 
match, they’re potentially more efficient than 
vacuum tubes. Said the expert: “A really personal 
radio of hearing-aid size running indefinitely on 
one set of batteries is within sight.” 
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JACK His bike rides 
like a brone. No one told him about 
the Roadmaster—how its coil- 
spring fork soaks up bumps, rides 
like a limousine. 


SAM He could have avoided all 


those scratches with a Roadmaster, 
“the bike with the bumpers”. Front 
and rear bumpers protect the bike 
and the rider. 


BLOCKHEAD BILL Even 
looks like his bike—no streamlining 
Somebody tell him about the Road- 
master—streamlined like a "52 car 
with a 100% stronger, electronic- 


welded frame. 


DIM DORA Always in the 
dark even with a flashlight. Brighten 
her up about the Roadmaster—it's 
got @ searchbeam headlight plus a 
brake-operated, auto-type stop light 





if you see ’em around 


“the Bike that 
bie thats 


ae 


Electronic-welded frame 

Shockmaster coil-spring fork 

Bumpers 

Searchbeam headlight 

Electronic horn in the tank 
Streamlined 

Auto-type, brake-operated stop light g 


write for your folder showing 


the many models of Roadmaster to: AMF 
Roadmaster, West 117th Street and 

Berea Road, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 
CLEVELAND WELDING COMPANY 


Bubsidiary of 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, New York 


iA“ \i“Tops, don't miss i“i“Good. 

| i Fair “Save your money. 

| i" \“"\“THE LADY WITH A LAMP 
(Wilcox-Neagle. Produced and di- 
rected by Herbert Wilcox.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen this fine 
British film biography of Florence 
Nightingale as _ their Movie-of-the 
| Month for May 
The name of Florence Nightingale is 
|a symbol of service, but her actual 
work has become a hazy legend. In this 
film Anna Neagle’s 
| excellent portrait 
j¢ = is of a dynamic 
woman — kind and 
generous certainly, 
but also a woman 
= with rare fighting 
GAVOVTEOF THE WO\THS spirit. If it were 
not for the latter 
quality, her good works might never 
have been accomplished. Set against a 
background of 19th-century prejudice 
against careers for women. Florence 
Nightingale’s work was a struggle from 
| the start 
| Her conservative aristocratic family 
were humiliated by her desire to go 
into the nursing profession. In the 
1850's, nurses in general were poorly 
trained and the public had little re- 
spect for the profession. It was shock- 
ing to many people that a popular girl 
with every advantage should turn her 
| back on “ladylike” pursuits to lead a 
very unpopular cause, to scrub floors in 
filthy hospitals when she might have 
been dancing at society balls. 
During the Crimean War when 
England was fighting Russia, it was 
only the fury of public opinion over 
the lack of adequate medical service 
at the front that won Florence Night- 
ingale her chance. As reports of thou- 
sands of men dying of fever and 
cholera came in, Parliament skeptically 
dispatched Florence and a group of 
| her trained nurses to the hospitals in 
| Turkey 
There was no other trained per- 
sonnel the government could have 
sent. Sending Florence Nightingale 
was more a desperate gesture at placat- 
| ing the newspapers than a token of 
aith in her. The government refused 
to back up her mission with adequate 
|funds for hospital supplies, and 
throughout the war she waged her own 
war With army doctors, the War Office, 
and the British ambassador, to get 
| bandages and beds and other such 


\ 
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essentials. She supplied what she could 
out of her own funds. 

Although the film notes that Flor- 
ence Nightingale is chiefly remembered 
for her pioneer work in nursing, it 
points out that her efforts were re- 
sponsible for many far-reaching re- 
forms in the British army. She fought 
to get for the enlisted man not only 
better medical care, but better living 
conditions, recreational facilities, and 
better pay. But it is the high respect 
in which the nursing profession is held 
today that remains the greatest tribute 
to her work. 

Michael Wilding is excellent as Sir 
Sidney Herbert, the one member of 
Parliament who championed Florence 
Nightingale from the start. Arthur 
Young contributes amusing glimpses of 
William Gladstone, Queen Victoria's 


pompous Prime Minister 


“THE PRIDE OF ST. LOUIS (20th 
Century - Fox. Produced by Jules 
Schermer. Directed by Harmon 
Jones.) 


A humorous and endearing baseball 
story has been built around the 
legendary exploits of Dizzy Dean, one 
of the zaniest pitchers in the annals 
of the sport 

The chief charm of The Pride of St 
Louis is that it is content to portray 
a man rather than a superman. Her- 
nan Mankiewicz’s easy-going screen 


, 
play doesn’t try to change minor human 
virtues into major ones. It simply tries 
to entertain us with the erratic career 
of a brash but lovable fellow 

Dan Dailey turns in one of his best 
performances as the cocky young 
Arkansas pitcher who clowned his way 
through seven memorable seasons of 
big-league ball and then went on to 
almost equal fame as a sports an- 
nouncer when his pitching arm gave 
out. Joanna Dru plays Dizzy’s wife in 
the film. Paul Grenna is very good as 


‘Daftv” Dean, Dizzy’s vounger brother. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: “//High Noon. “ww 
rhe Girl in White. 47Viva Zapata! 
444A Navajo. H44The River. Awe 
Anything Can Happen. “The Greatest 
Show on Earth. “Five Fingers. “wi 
The Captive City, “MTom Brown's 
School Days. 4 Quo Vadis. ##The Light 
Touch, My Six Convicts. Valley of 
the Eagles. “Les Miserables. #1Some- 
thing to Live For. ~The Family Secret 
“Invitation. “The Wild North. The 
African Queen. MWalk East on Beacon. 
“When Worlds Collide. “The Strange 
Door. “A Search for Five Women. “The 
Las Vegas Story 


Comedy: “/“The Man in the White 


Suit. “The Marrying Kind. ~The 
Lavender Hill Mob. 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 
“With a Song in My Heart. 











Baw Torry 


Soon there’ll be thousands of boys grad=- 
uating from high school, and. right now I 
suppose thousands of parents are wonder 
ing what to give for a graduation gift. 


Well, Jerry, when you graduate, your 
mother and I are going to give you a 
Mutual Benefit Life insurance policy and, 
until you’re established ina good job, 
we’re going to pay the premiums. It will 
be a gift we think you’ll neyer forget! 


Actually, Jerry, your Mutual Benefit 
Life policy will be five gifts instead 
of one. It will save you money all your 
life--because the rates are the lowest 
you'll ever get. It will make certain 
you have a reasonable amount of insurance 
--in the next four years more than 
1,000,000 persons will be declined for 
insurance because of health. It will 
start you off with business credit, 
collateral and financial backing--while 
others your age are struggling to "get 
going." It will help to establish the 
habit of thrift and financial caution. 
And, lastly, it will give you a feeling 
of financial responsibility that will 


serve you all your life. 
Think those five points over, Jerry, 
tell me: Can you think of any other 
that could h fou f as much? I 
*t, and I’ve 2n around a long time! 


THE 


\ MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © ORGANIZED 


300@ BROADWAY, 




















Here's the way 

to follow thru 

And get an Underwood 
for YOU 


=«=CUT ALONG UNE . &——_ 
You'll find it’s 
right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 
° ms 2 
(Ap 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made . . . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 


Neu New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 


See-Set Margins! 


Neu 





Your leading Typewriter Dealer De- 
partment Siore cr Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE. New York 16, N.Y. 











eeeweennne! 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Custom Box 


Q. Is there any special food or vita 
min that would help stop nail biting? 


A. Nail biting is a nervous habit. If 
you're nervous and rundown because 
you don’t eat properly, a good diet will 
improve your health and may help you 
rid yourself of habits. How 
ever, there is no sure cure for nail bit 
ing that applies to everyone. In each 
the nail biter is 


nervous 


case, the reason why 
upset or worried has to be determined 
Instead of worrying about things, try to 
talk over your problems with ‘your par 
ents, teacher or friends. Special attention 
to the care of the nails (a manicure) 
often helps make you so proud of your 
fingertips that you wouldn’t think of 


putting them in your mouth 


Q. My hair never takes a curl when 
I set it after I wash it. A few days later 
when it starts to get dirty, it’s easy to 
set. Shouldn't clean hair set better than 


dirty hair? 


A. It isn’t “dirt” that makes your hair 


| set better a day or two after you wash 


it, but the natural hair oils. It’s possible 
that your hair is dry, or the shampoo 
you use is too drying, so that it takes a 
few days for the natural oils to get back 
the again. Brush your hair 


into hair 


| thoroughly before you wash it; choose 


| 


normal or dry hair. 

Many with the problem you 
mention solve it this After the 
shampoo, rinse the hair thoroughly and 
rub it with a turkish towel until it’s 
damp, but not wet. Then spread a tiny 
bit of hair dressing or hair cream over 
your fingers and rub them through your 
hair. (Be sure to use only a trace of 
cream—too much will make your hair 
unpleasantly oily.) You'll find your hair 
combs easily—no tangles to contend 
with—and sets much better 

oO oO o 

Bruise Easily? Heal Quickly—with 
Vitamin C . If you get black and 
blue marks from even slight bumps and 
bruises, don’t boast about your “deli- 


a shampoo for 
girls 
way 


cate” skin. Stock up on extra Vitamin- 
C foods instead. The C vitamin helps 
to keep the fragile walls of the capil- 
laries (the body’s tiny blood vessels) 
from breaking easily. Those black and 
blue marks are really broken capillaries. 
Citrus fruits, tomatoes, and fresh vege- 
tables are top-flight. sources of Vita- 
min C 

Ever wonder why you huff and puft 
when you climb stairs? One answer is 
that you use 17 times more oxygen 
climbing stairs than you do walking the 
same distance on level ground. 

Here’s a simple tip that will help 
save your breath and avoid strain on 
your leg muscles as well: 

Instead of walking upstairs on the 
balls of your feet only, put your whole 
foot almost flat on the first step. Let 
your weight rest on this forward foot, 
then bring your back leg up to the next 
again with the foot flat on the 
step. Easy, isn’t it? 


step 


° ° ° 


Summer Stuff. . . . Take it easy in 
the sun. You'll get a smoother tan, and 
a painless one, if you take your sun 
baths in small doses the first few times 
you re at the beach. . . . Don’t dash into 
the water suddenly after hours of lazily 
lying in the sun. Get up and move 
around a little to “Warm up” your mus- 
cles before you plunge into cold water. 
Otherwise, you may get a painful and 
dangerous cramp while swimming. 


° ° ° 


Like to hike? Carry your knapsack so 
that the weight is slightly above the 
small of your back. Heavy packs bounc- 
ing around low on your back will soon 
make you wish you'd stayed at home! 


Arlene Stern in Christian Science Monitor 


“Leave one roll for Dad‘s breakfast.” 





Gift to the Bride 


(Continued from page 20) 


When the book came, Margit was en- 
chanted with it. 

“What a dear boy you must have 
been,” she said softly. “The diagrams 
so precisely done, and see how you 
have drawn the characters.” Slowly she 
turned the pages. “See here,” she said 


in wonder, “The Three Wishes. All on- 


one page. What are they?” 

The constriction in my chest tight- 
ened. “They were Grandfather's spe- 
cial gift. He said they had a meaning.” 

“Really? What sort of meaning?” 

‘We must work them out to make 
the meaning clear.” 

“Oh, let’s try them, shall we?” 

I got the board and watched as 
Margit set the men out. How thought- 
fully she sat there, the book in one 
hand, the problem on the board. How 
serious she looks, I thought, smiling 
fondly down at her—almost as though 
her life depended on it. And it does, 
it does, I told myself, suddenly grim 
And my life too. 

I sat down on the floor opposite her 
and we worked the problem together 
vet pitted against each other 

I played with every faculty alive 
I had to. I could not cheat her or ms 
self by being less than I was. Margit. 
too, was playing with full attention 
And she won. Which wish was this, ] 
wondered. Only the others would tefl. 

“Do you want to do the second?” I 


Margit smiled, alert and 
pleased. 

Margit lost the second problem. 

“Even up,” I said. “Shall we leave 
the third for another day?” I didn’t 
think I could bear to have the de- 
cision come now, suddenly. And vet I 
was impatient now, in a raging im- 
patience to know. 

“Oh, no, let’s do it now.” Her voice 
was trembling. 

The solution to this problem I saw 
almost from’ the start. Would she see 
it? Yes, she was moving the knight. 
Slowly, carefully, we moved the men. 
Then suddenly Margit was on the de- 
fensive. I was threatening her king, and 
soon she was forced to move him into 
a hopelessly exposed position. 

We looked at each other then, across 
the board. 

“You win,” Margit said. “Two out 
three.” She looked a little forlorn, 
and yet her voice was singing 

“Ah, you two,” Mrs. Tilley’s voice 
came down to us. “Who won?” 

“Jensen did,” Margit said. “Two out 
ot three.” 

“Why, Margit,” said her mother. 
“I'm surprised at you. You beat your 
father vesterday, and he the chess 
champion of the state!” 


| 
| 
| 














What to do 
about 


a bad 








Boys! Girls! Want to be popular? Of course you do! 


It’s the most normal desire in the world for every boy and 
girl to want to be liked and admired. 

One serious obstacle to popularity is getting yourself 
snarled up in a teen-age complexion problem. Besides 
spoiling your good times—it can undermine your self- 
confidence —interfere with school work and happiness. 

Here are two sensible ways to tackle the problem of 


teen-age skin: 


1. If blemishes are due to internal causes, 2, To help heal externally-caused blem- 
consult with your family doctor, the school _ishes and help your skin look smoother 
nurse or some other qualified person and more attractive, try washing your tace 
Check on whether you are getting enough with medicated Noxzema. This new and 
sleep--on how to avoid the wrong foods different way of cleansing was developed 


and choose the right ones. by a great skin specialist. 


Easy as falling off a log! Night and morning and 
before dates, try this: 


1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then dip 
wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash your 
face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. Notice 
how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean your skin 
looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry or drawn, 


2. At bedtime, after washing face with Noxzema, smooth 
on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated cream and 
pat a little extra over any externally-caused blemishes 
to help heal them while you sleep. It's greaseless. No 
smeary face. No messy pillow! 


Prove for yourself how Noxzema helps heal externally- \ 
caused blemishes and helps you keep your skin looking smooth 
and attractive. Get Noxzema today at any drug or cosmetic 
counter — 40¢, 60¢ and $1.00 plus tax. Remember the lerger 
the size, the thriftier the buy—especially with the sunburn sea- 


son just around the corner 


P.S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema Brush- 
less Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different because it’s 
medicated that gives a clean, smooth shave even in cold 
water! The shave that helps heal the razor scrape and soreness 
... helps heal any externally-caused blemishes you may have 

. leaves your face feeling wonderfully smooth, comfortable. 
For your next shave, get Noxzema Brushless Shave Cream — 
tube or jar. 
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Mr. President 


Continued trom page 19) 


the President. It is “Mr. President” and 


“Sir” all the way 


May Not Be Quoted 


As the questions and answers go on, 
the reporters scribble furiously. In the 
past couple of years the conferences 
have been taken down on a tape re- 
corder, so that there will be an accurate 
and permanent record. There are very 
strict covering the reporting of 
what the Pesident says. His words can- 
not be put within quotation marks un- 
permission. 


rules 


less he specifically gives 
Thus the President always reserves the 
right to say that he has been misunder 
stood 

When the 
the reporters 


slacken off or 
and are 
senor 
igency reporter Merriman 
Smith of the United Press—says: “Thank 
vou, Mr. President!” Then there is a 
wild scramble for the twelve telephones 
door. Within a matter 
President's views are 
ind cable all 


questions 
have c nough 


eager to get going, the press 


who Is now 


just outside the 
ninutés the 
ent by te legraph 

vorld 
conterence is 


The 


President's press 


spontaneous as it seems 


_ 


President does not come to it entirely 
unprepared. Forty-five minutes before 
he must meet the press, he sits down 
with his press adviser and several of his 
assistants for what is called a “pre- 
press.” They have a good nose for what 
is likely to come up, and they start put- 
ting questions to him. He then decides 
pretty much what he will say, and if he 
needs any briefing on complicated mat- 
ters—say, on economics or foreign affairs 
-his experts fill him in on the latest 
developments. 

Even so, the press conterence is an 
ordeal, and you may wonder why the 
President willingly through it, 
since he is not required to—either by 
the Constitution or by Congressional 
statute. There are two First, 
he feels that he must. Second, he often 
wants to 

Why does he teel that he must meet 
the press? One of the basic problems in 
a democracy is how to keep elected 
officials aware of the opinions of the 
people. Another of the basic problems 
from the elected head 


in explanation of what 
what he 


goes 


reasons, 


is how to draw 
of Government 
his policy is—to put it bluntly 


is up to 


British Question Period 


The British have solved both 
problems by what is called the “ques- 


these 
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Wz pulir 
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You'll be amazed how much faster and 
easier you do homework with Reming 
ton Quiet-riter. When you type, 
your thoughts are clearer your home- 
work and term papers look neater 
and your grades go up 

Typing can be fun, especially on 
Quiet-riter. It's a complete portable with 


THE COMPLETE OFFICE 


TYPEWRITER IN 


board and all the features 
trols found on a standard office 


Take your f 


riter at your local dealer 


typewriter ks to see Quiet- 
s now. It’s just 
typing 
ase included. ) 


the right size for fastest, best 


performance. ( Carrying ¢ 


A PRODUCT OF MRemington. land. 


PERSONAL SIZE 


tion period” in the House of Commons. 
When a Member of Parliament wants 
to ask a question of the Government. or 
when he wants to put a question that 
has been asked him by a constituent, 
he submits the question in writing. This 
question is then relayed to the appro- 
priate office—the Admiralty, the Foreign 
Office, the Ministry of Agriculture, or 
whatever—with the request that an an- 
swer be prepared. 

The question is then listed on the 
Order Paper—the printed proceedings 
of the House of Commons—for a par 
ticular day. Every day when members 
take their places, the Order Paper for 
that day has already been placed in 
their seats. 

The question period is usually the 
first order of business before debate 
begins. The member who has sub 
mitted the question rises and reads the 
question. Then a minister of the Gov- 
ernment—it may be the Prime Minister, 
the Foreign Secretary, or the Minister 
for War, according to the question- 
rises and reads the answer. Sometimes 
there is a sharp exchange, but the Gov- 
ernment minister can refuse to go be- 
yond his original answer—even refuse 
to answer—and there is nothing the op- 
position can do about it, unless the 
subject is hot enough to call for a full 
scale debate. 





Amazing Miracle Tab, only one of 36 
Remington features. Miracle Tab sets 
ind clears tabulator stops from the key- 
board with a flick of the finger. 





British System for U. S.? 


Some students of government in the 
United States, and even some members 
of Congress—Senator Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee tor one -have proposed a 
question period for Congress, during 
which the President, members of the 
Cabinet, or heads of executive agencies 
could answer queries from Representa- 
tives and Senators 

It is highly unlikely, 
the British question period would work 
under our form of Government. In Brit- 
ain the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
are all.elected Members of Parliament. 
“he executive and legislative branches 
are merged. The Prime Minister is re- 
sponsible to the’ country through Par- 
liament. Furthermore, the Prime Min- 
ister has complete control over his 
party, and the party stands by him. He 


however, that 


can answer questions from the Oppo- 
ition or refuse to answer—though he 
isually won't refuse if the question is 
on an important issue 

The President, on the other hand, is 
not a member of Congress, nor respon- 
sible to it. He is separate and co equal. 
And he does not have absolute control 
over his own party. If he should refuse 
to answer questions, he might be in 
hot water if some of his own party de 
serted him. The question period would 
only embitter relations between Con 
gress and the White House 

Furthermore 
tions Cabinet members and heads of 


Congress now ques- 
agencies in Congressional hearings. It 
right to, but Govern- 
ment officials usually come wheri called 


may not have the 


because Congress has the power of the 


purse 


Weaknesses and Strengths 


Because the President does not go 
before Congress to answer questions, 
conference has evolved as a 


inswers from the 


the press 
means otf eliciting 
President on issues in which the coun- 
try is vitally interested. And the Presi- 
dent now feels an obligation to submit 
himself to questioning by the press— 
though he need not answer. 

So much for the sense of obligasion. 
Why does the President often desire to 
hold press conferences? The answer is 
obvious. He often wants to have the 
people know what he is thinking, to 
hear his side of the case if there is a 
dispute with ,Congress on some bill. 
Plainly he cannot go on the air every 
week for a fireside chat. Therefore he 
uses the press conference. Sometimes 
hie starts the conference off by reading 
a formal statement. At times, he has his 
aides plant a question with a reporter 
so that he can give the answer he has 
prepared 

As a means of keeping the people in- 
formed, the Presidential press confer- 


ence has its weaknesses and _ its 
strengths. Among its weaknesses are 
these: it moves too fast; important is- 
sues are dealt with in a sentence or two 
and are not developed; the President 
speaks off the cuff without reflecting 
on the deeper meaning of what he is 
saying or the consequences it may 
have. Again, some of the questions are 
trivial. There tends to be too much 
emphasis on politics. Reporters often 
isk questions to get headlines. 
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But the great strength of the press 
conference is this: Responsible report- 
ers serving responsible papers have a 
chance to put questions of great mo- 
ment to the President with a pretty 
good prospect of getting an answer 

There is no head of state in the world 
who is so get-attable as the President 
of the United States. This is as it should 
be, for the President is the one official 
who is elected by all the people and 
directly responsible to them 


Jane Morgan’s 


Just ask Jane about her thought for tomorrow 

. she’s used to being asked lots of question: 
cause she’s an Information Operator! 

Only a year ago she was asking the questions 
When she finished high school, her 


thought for tomorrow led to her first job — with 


And the job of Informa- 


non Operator 1s only one of many interesting tele- 


phone careers you'll want to consider in your 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


*The new telephone company film, “A Thought for Tomorrow,” 


is being shown in many high schools this year. Seen if yet? 
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Request 
When those 
rear finish flirting with the 


ll chance 


Teacher 


bovs in the 


impatiently 


girls I hope thev will give me a 


Service 
Dine Have ou al 
Waiter No, sir, but we can take a 


ind irritate it for you.” 
eaker's Treasure Chest 


wild duck?” 


tame one 
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TAKING HIGH SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems « Each book contains 8 model 
exams complete with onswers and solu 
tions toe all problems 

° 


Avoilable in the following 


AMERICAN HISTORY BIOLOGY 
AMERICAN HISTORY And CHEMISTRY 
World Backgrounds EARTH SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS PHYSICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SOLID GEOMETRY SPANISH 3 YEARS 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA FRENCH 2 YEARS 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA FRENCH 3 YEARS 
TRIGONOMETRY LATIN 2 YEARS 


TRY THIS TERRIFIC 
REFRESHER SERIES TODAY! 


AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
OR SEND COIN, MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO: 
BARRON’S EXAM SERIES 


Dept. 5, 37 GERMANIA PLACE ¢ BKLYN10,N.Y 


SMOOTH 
SKIN IN 
7 DAYS «is 


wonder-working 


CUTICURA 


You'll be thrilled the 
way blackheads and 
externally caused 
pimples clear up 
when you use Cuti 
cura Soap and Oint 
ment daily. If skin 
is very oily, use 
Cuticura Liquid 
during the day 
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50% COMMISSION... 


For selling The Journal of Education to your 
principal, superintendent, librarian, teachers, 
America’s oldest and livest magazine for school 
workers, now in its 76th year. $3.00 a year (9 
issues, September through May). You k 
1.50, send the rest to us with each order 
Journal is a good magazine for good school 
workers. Lively! Readable! Practical! And the 
money will be good for you! 
More information on request 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
73 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 




















Country 
Boy 


HE name on the birth 

reads “Enos Bradsher Slaughter.” 
But everybody calls him “Country 
Boy.” Hailing from Roxboro, N. C., he’s 
now 36 years old. He isn’t the player 
he used to be. But he still plays the 
game right up to the hilt—with a cold 
fury that’s a throwback to the days 
of Ty Cobb and John McGraw 

Though age has dimmed his talents, 
he’s still one of the most feared men 
in the game. He's a truly complete 
player—a great fielder, a great thrower, 
a great runner, and a great hitter. 

In his 11 years with the Cardinals, 
he’s averaged over .300 at bat. With 
men on base, he’s murder. Pitchers hate 
to see this hard-looking 5-foot-9, 180- 
pounder waving a bat at them. They 
know that the Country Boy is deadly 
in the clutch, that he doesn’t scare or 
choke up, that he rises to big moments. 

He’s been in two world series—1942 
and 1946. And both times he’s shone 
with a bright, hard light. The Yankees 
one world series in the 


certificate 


have lost only 
past 26 years. And it was the Cardinals 
led by Slaughter who turned the trick 

The great American League cham 
pions entered the 1942 series a heavy 
favorite to win their 10th crown. But it 
was Slaughter roaming all over the out- 
field—leaping, twisting, climbing fences 
—who stalled the Yankees every time 
they got a rally going. And guess who 
made the decisive play in the key 
game? Slaughter! From deep right field, 
he pitched a perfect strike to nail fleet 
Tuck Stainback at third base, killing 
the last Yankee threat 

And it was Slaughter who “stole” 
the 1946 world series, This time against 
the mighty Red Sox led by Ted Wil- 
The Cards won in seven exciting 
.320 and 


liams 
games with Slaughter batting 
tallying five 

That fifth run was a gem. one of the 


runs 


great plays in series history. It hap- 
pened in the eighth inning of the de 
ciding Slaughtes first 
with two out and the score tied, when 
the batter doubled to left center. The 
outfielder trapped the ball nicely and 
threw to Pesky at short. As Pesky 
wheeled toward the infield, Slaughter 
was just rounding third base. 

The Sox shortstop relaxed, never 


game. Was on 


INS 
Top Cards in the deck; Stan Musial and 
our hero, Enos “Country Boy” Slaughter. 


dreaming that Slaughter would think of 
advancing. But he didn’t know the 
Country Boy. Without the slightest 
hesitation, Slaughter rounded third and 
hot-footed it for home. Pesky, amazed, 
held the ball for a moment, then threw 
—too late. 

Well, the years are now closing in 
fast on the Country Boy. He can’t go 
on forever. And when he goes, baseball 
will lose its hardest, toughest, greatest 
competitor. 


* * * According to statistics, Griffith 
Stadium (Washington) is the hardest 
park to hit a homer in and the Polo 
Grounds (N. Y.) is the easiest. Here 
are the 1951 totals for each park: 

National League: New York 204, 
Brooklyn 181, Pittsburgh 156, Chicago 
104, St. Louis 100, Boston 96, Philadel- 
phia 93, and Cincinnati 90. 

American League: Boston 145, Cleve- 
land and Detroit 118, New York 115, 
Philadelphia 113, St. Louis 107, Chi- 
cago 75, and Washington 48. 

Though the Nationa] League out- 
homered the American League, I still 
think the American has the longer hit- 
ters. Some of those National League 
parks are hardly bignt? than hamburger 
joints. The American League parks are 
much more respectable in size. 

The tipoff may be found in the Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis statistics. The big 
league teams in these cities use the 
same parks.‘ In each of these parks 
last season, the American-Leaguers out- 
homered the National Leaguers—113 to 
93 in Philadelphia, and 100 to 107 in 
St. Louis. 

These figures become even 
meaningful when you remember that 
the American home teams in these parks 
(Athletics and Browns) were far weak- 
er than the National. home towners 
(Phillies and Cardinals). Doesr't this 
prove that the American League has 
greater home-run power up and down 
the line? 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


more 





St. Lawrence Seaway 
Continued from page 8) 


Building this vulnerable artery would 
require millions of tons of steel and 
other searce materials which would be 
wasted. It would be better to spend the 
money and the materials on something 
really useful for defense. 


4. The Seaway is not needed for elec- 
tric power purposes. 


It is questionable whether the North- 
east requires as much new power as the 
Federal planners say it does. What's 
more, the electricity produced by a St. 
Lawrence project would cost. much 
more than is estimated. We might better 
build new steam plants and use our 
ample supplies of coal. 

Even if we concede the desirability 
of hydroelectric development on the 
St. Lawrence, there is no reason why it 
cannot be done separately from the 
navigation proposal. New York State it- 
self wants to build the power plants. 
That would save the country money 
and also keep the Federal Government 
from extending its control 


5. The Seaway plan would be an ex- 
pensive boondoggle. 


Government officials always under- 
estimate “the cost -of new projects. 
rz Panama Canal, for example, cost 
considerably more than the original 
estimate before it was completed. The 
St. Lawrence is no exception to this 
rule. The construction work itself would 
run way over the $818,000,000 figure 
mentioned by proponents. And then all 
the port cities on the Great Lakes would 


have to spend millions to deepen their 


harbors for use by larger vessels. 

Senator Tom Connally, Democrat of 
Texas and one of the prime opponents 
of the Seaway, said recently: “This is 
not the time to spend a billion dollars 
on something that will be frozen over 
five months a year and will be built on 
foreign soil.” 


6. Canada’s ‘threat’ to build the Sea- 
way herself should certainly not influ- 
ence us. 


The Canadian plan may be a ruse 
designed to scare us into approving the 
1941 agreement for joint construction 
of the Seaway. After all, Canada would 
much rather have us pay two-thirds of 
the cost than pay it all herself. 

If the Canadians are serious, why not 
let them build the Seaway themselves? 
They depend on the United States too 
much in other ways to dare discriminate 
ships in a Seaway. By let- 
anada go ahead we would get 
benefits of the Seaway with- 
and problems. 
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To the Point 
An English cub reporter, sternly rep- 
rimanded for reporting too many details, 
turned in the following: 


} 
| 


A shooting affair occurred last night. 


Sir Dwight Hopeless, a guest at Lady 
Penmore’s ball, complained of feeling 
ill, took his hat, his coat, his departure, 
no notice of friends, a taxi, a pistol from 
his pocket, and finally his life. Nice 
chap. Regrets and all that sort of thing.” 


West Point I 


Country Wise 
A man from the city was trving to 
kid a farmer, and asked: “Say there, 
Farmer, could vou give me some ir ‘or- 
mation? If eggs are fifty cents a dozen 


* and Mudville is ninety miles from here 


how old am I?” 
Farmer: “44.” 
Man: “That’s right, 

guess?” 

Farmer: “Easily. 
and he’s only half crazy.” 


but how did you 


My nephew is 


Rubber Bands 


Dancer: “Say, 
music a little longer—just a 
two more?” 

Band Leader 


band!” 


can't you stretch the 
dance ot 
‘Sorry, sir. This isn’t 
a rubber 


C-ribbing! 
Marty: “He was kicked out of school 
for cheating!” 
Wade: “How come?” 
Marty: “He was caught counting his 


ribs in biology exam.” 


Blue ana Gold 





If You Compose Music, 
Enter YCRA Contest 


Your April 16th issue of this 
magazine contained a full-page an- 
nouncement of the YCRA (Young 
Composers Radio Awards) contest, 
open to all high school students. 
Here is an opportunity for the 
young composer of music to gain 
recognition and be rewarded for 
accomplishment in musical compo- 
sition. For further information see 
the April 16th issue of this maga- 
zine or write to: 

The Manager of Your Local Ra- 
dio Station; or 

Your State Supt. 
struction; or 

Your State Supervisor of Masic 
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More athletes have worn 
Bike Athletic Supporters 
than any other brand 


Take a up from big leaguers. 
Never engage in any sport with- 
out protection of a supporter. 
Get the reliable protection of 
a Bike Athletic Supporter, 
just as leading athletes do. No 
matter your sport, there's a 
Bike support that's right. So 
play—but play safe. Wear 
Bike! Ac athletic goods stores 
everywhere. 





Province de Québec 


What better vacation than a tour of 
| the celebrated shrines and sanctuaries 
| Of La Province de Québec. You will 
enjoy a stay in French Canada, where 
| you will be welcomed with old-time 
hospitality, in comfortable, 
modern inns and hotels 
Write today for free bookiet “Shrines of ta Pro 
vince de Québec”. to: Provincial Publicity Bureau 


Parliament Building, Québec City, Canada; or 
48 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, N. Y 








Philippe Pinel: ‘'Take 


Monsieur, it is a very dangerous thing 
that you want to do. You take your life 
in your hands.” That's what the au- 
thorities said when Philippe Pinel 
made his strange request in 1796. 


off their chains” 


It was in Paris, just after the French 
Revolution. Insane patients in the hos- 
pitals there and almost everywhere in 
Europe and America were kept under 
conditions that seem impossible to us 


GENIUS IN MEDICINGA 


today. They were treated like crim- 
inals, frequently beaten — “to bring 
them to their senses.” Often they were 
kept in chains, and they were given 
the most miserable food. 
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In some places people could come and look at them for 
a small admission charge, as if they were animals in a zoo 
Pinel knew that this was wrong. He asked the authorities 
for permission to free the insane patients under his care 


They did not attack him. On the contrary, they seemed to 
grow quieter; they benefited from the humane treatment 
He gave them good food and sunlight. One of the first 
positive steps had been taken toward proper, scientific 
treatment of the mentally ill 


Government officials thought he would be attacked, but 
they gave him permission. Pinel recognized that mental 
illness should be studied and treated just the same as 
physical illness, He struck the chains from his patients. 


Other men pioneered in the treatment of the insane 
in the same way that Pinel did, but the results of 
Pinel’s courageous action became widely known and 
influenced many doctors to do likewise. It is only 
when many people benefit from progress in medi- 
cine that it becomes truly important. That is one of 
the reasons why E. R. Squibb & Sons is not only one 
of the world’s leading medical research organiza- 
tions but also a manufacturer of pharmaceuticals— 
so that, as rapidly as possible, the finest, most reli- 
able pharmaceuticals known to science may be 
made available to everyone. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made.” 
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AMERICA VOTES 


Students’ Guide to the 1952 National Elections 


All student subscribers to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week and Practical English will receive this separately- 
bound supplement as part of their regular subscription next fall. 
America Votes will be sent with the October Ist issue. Both social 
studies and English teachers will find this profusely-illustrated, 
easy-to-read handbook a rich source of background material for 
classroom work and a valuable help in enabling their students to 
understand and appreciate our American system of free elections. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


THE PEOPLE ELECT A PRESIDENT: Qualifica- 
tions for voting in different states—The 
Electoral College, what it is, how it works— 
Pictorial history of our political parties. 


PARTIES AND PLATFORMS: Plank-by-plank 
comparison of major parties’ stand on For- 
eign Policy, Defense, Social Legislation, etc 


THE CANDIDATES: Biographies, personalities 
and qualifications of major and minor party 
presidential contenders. 

MAIN ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN 
ELECTION OF THE 83RD CONGRESS 
PICTORIAL MAPS, PICTOGRAMS, PHOTOS, 
ELECTION CARTOONS 


ELECTION SCOREBOARD-—this handy chart, included 
in each copy of “America Votes,” enables the stu- 
dent to keep a state-by-state record of returns in 
electoral and popular votes and in governor and 
state contests 


MAKE SURE TO RESERVE 
COPIES OF THIS IMPOR- 
TANT PUBLICATION FOR 
YOUR CLASSES NEXT FALLI 
SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL 
ORDER NOW. (ORDER CARD 
HAS BEEN MAILED TO YOU.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Charles Evans Hughes, by Merlo J. 
Pusey. Macmillan, N. Y. 2 vols., 829 
pp., $15 


There are so many peaks in the pub- 
lic life of Charles Evans Hughes that it 
is difficult to single out the highest. His 
investigation of the tie-up between New 
York insurance companies and politics 
will perhaps be read with renewed in- 
terest at the present time. 

The reputation which he acquired 
as an investigator of public scandals 
brought him to the governorship of 
New York, to the Supreme Court, as 
Republican candidate for the Presiden- 
cy in 1916, to the Harding cabinet as 
Secretary of State, and back to the 
Supreme Court. These many sides of 
Hughes’ public life are carefully culti- 
vated by Mr. Pusey, who is associate 
editor of the Washington Post. Hughes’ 
early years as the only son of a Baptist 
pastor, his life at Brown University, 
Columbia Law School, subsequent 
happy marriage, and success as a prac- 
ticing attorney, are all background for 
the Hughes who is known to the public. 
Hughes was a good winner and, what 
is more, a graceful loser. 

Hughes’ defense of private property 
and his guardianship of civil liberties 
give him top ranking as an American 
jurist. A considerable part of the sec- 
ond volume is given to Hughes on the 
bench. But Pusey does not make this 
study a legal tome. It is comprehensive, 
thoroughly readable, and _ permits 
Hughes to move around among the peo- 
ple and events of more than a half-cen- 
tury. 


Gambling in America, edited by Her- 
bert L. Marx, Jr. The Reference 
Shelf. H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 222 
pp., $1.75. 


“The exploitation of the nation’s nit- 
wits by the unscrupulous gambling in- 
terests” was considered by the British 
Royal Commission on Betting, Lotteries 
and Gaming, 1949-51. The Commission 
was not unduly disturbed by gambling 
in England and reached its conclusions 
under less dramatic circumstances than 
our Kefauver Committee. Excerpts 
from these serious reports and a wide 
range of other materials are assembled 
by Mr. Marx in this valuable addition 
to the Reference Shelf. He has organ- 
ized thoroughly readable testimony on 
various sides of the gambling contro- 
versy under such main headings as 
forms of gambling practiced today, 
speculation in securities, the legaliza- 
tion of gambling, and moral attitudes 
toward gambling. 

Howarp L. Hurwirz 





